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F Americans love thew liberty, af they 
hope to make the democratic experiment suc- 
ceed, if they wish to avoid servitude in the 
future, it is wmperatwe that the knowledge 
of the people begin as soon as possible to 
approximate the knowledge of the leaders; 


that the people come to know the problems 
which their leaders are attempting to solve 
sufficiently well to enable them to distinguish 
success from failure, to permit them to co- 
operate with a will rather than to yreld obedi- 
ence which must be blond and sullen because 
tt is forced.”’ 
—Wiuiam F. RUSSELL. 
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1, second paragraph, line 2, 
5, line 12, ‘‘does’? should read “‘do’’. 

37. third paragraph, line 1, ‘‘mingle’’ should read “‘mingles’’. 
56, line 4, ‘‘freedom” should read “‘free men”. 

60, question 5, second “‘o” in “‘authority” should be deleted. 
115, paragraph 1, line 13, word should be spelled *“facto”. 
142, second paragraph, line 17, “‘gives” should read *‘give’. 


158, first paragraph, last line, word should be spelled *“‘through- 
out’. 
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159, first paragraph, line 4, “‘word” should read “‘words’’. 


165, fourth paragraph, first and second lines, word should read 
*“colleges’’. 
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FOREWORD 


The author of this volume is the outstand- 
ing American advocate of public forums. His 
statements are premised upon the belief that 
the ideals of democracy, bequeathed to us by 
our Anglo-Saxon origin, were transferred 
through fire and sword to our revolutionary 
government. They were galvanized into action 
in the stirring days of the formation of the 
American republic. These ideals were en- 
larged and deepened with the stabilization of 
our union of sovereign states. They were codi- 
fied and made traditionally permanent in two 
great documents, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United States, 
bringing a new conception of liberty to the 
young nation and to a none-too-hopeful world. 

The problem of the preservation of these 
ideals of democracy is Dr. Studebaker’s chief 
concern. Such concepts as freedom, justice 
and liberty may become mere empty phrases 
unless they are understood, fought for and 
defended by the mass of the body politic. The 
author proposes to ‘‘save democracy through 
education,’’ and he applies the phrase now to 
the adult as well as to the child. 


vil 


Vili Foreword 


In this volume Dr. Studebaker’s advocacy 
of adult education takes the form of a dynamic 
plea for the extension of the idea of public 
forums. This device for free speech—for full, 
fair and impartial discussion of public ques- 
tions—he feels will provide an impregnable 
bulwark for the democracy against the assaults 
of those who would exploit us for their own 
and usually undisclosed ends. He is unafraid 
to take the liberal ‘‘middle-of-the-road’’ posi- 
tion. He believes that public examination of 
extremism, whether of the conservative or 
radical type, will result in calm and considered 
action on the part of the public—an action 
based on understanding rather than on preju- 
dice. He conceives of the public forum as a 
prophylactic against the civic diseases spread 
by the demagogue, as an antidote for the 
poisons of the professional politician. 

Dr. Studebaker is much more than a mere 
theorist with regard to public forums. Before 
his acceptance of the post of United States 
Commissioner of Education, he organized and 
conducted the now nationally known Des 
Moines Public Forums, the first attempt in an 
American city of size to educate an entire 
community with respect to questions of public 
importance. The success of the Des Moines 
experiment and the success of many other com- 
munities which have adopted the Des Moines 
idea either in whole or in part, have encouraged 
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Dr. Studebaker to throw the weight of his high 
Federal office behind the important adult edu- 
cation plan outlined in this book. His reasons 
for doing so are set forth with candour, with 
sincerity and complete honesty in the pages 
that follow. 
Morsse A. CarTwRIGHT, 
Director, American Association 
for Adult Education. 

New York, 


I. 
STEPS TOWARD FREEDOM 


‘“‘Too much blood has been shed 
in the upward struggle for the 
franchise to regard lightly the 
right to vote—’’ 


We smile with amusement when we hear a 
young child express envy of the freedom of 
older people. How often we have heard little 
children say: ‘‘When I grow up I can do just 
as I please. I can stay up late, eat all the 
candy I want and nobody can tell me what L 
mustn’t do.’’ 

We smile because we know that this freedom 
carries with is responsibilities unknown to the 
little child. We may even look with a certain 
envy upon what we call ‘‘the freedom of chil- 
dren.’” To be without responsibility, to live 
without having to worry about tomorrow’s 
needs, to have some one looking out for you— 
that is a delightful sort of freedom. 

What a paradox! In one age, human beings 
will suffer and die to overthrow a tyrant, 
struggle for decades and centuries to gain the 
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‘fadult freedom”’’ of self-government. At an- 
other period in history, wearied of the respon- 
sibility of power, they hopefully hand over their 
hard-won adult freedom to one who appears to 
be a benevolent dictator in exchange for a child 
freedom. 

Freedom is a curious word. It defies clear 
and simple definition. Absolutely contradic- 
tory things are done in the name of freedom. 

‘‘Our form of free government is at stake,’’ 
some men have cried who claimed the right to 
work little children at the looms of industry. 
‘‘In the name of freedom and justice we de- 
mand an end of child labor,’’ plead other 
voices. 

‘‘T believe American principles of liberty are 
deeply involved and that they must win if we 
all stand firm.’’ This is the statement of a 
great banker to a great industrialist, urging 
that the strike-demand of organized labor for 
recognition be resisted. 

‘‘Stand firm!’’ pleaded the labor leaders. 
‘*Your freedom as American workers is at 
stake. Without the union you are powerless to 
bargain for decent wages and conditions.’’ 

Just what is this ‘‘freedom?’’ The word is 
heard on every hand. It is the declared goal 
of men and movements inspired by the crudest 
of selfish motives or by the loftiest ideals. It 
is a word which has aroused the highest cour- 
age and the greatest sacrificial devotion to 
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human welfare. It is also a word which has 
cloaked and concealed the lowest cowardice and 
inhumanity. 


Child and Adult Freedom 


What is freedom? If I am to talk about 
steps toward freedom, I must explain what 
this paradoxical word means to me. 

I began by contrasting the views of the child 
and his elders on the meaning of freedom. The 
essential point around which the difference of 
viewpoint revolved is the matter of power and 
responsibility. The child’s protest is usually 
against the power which tells him what to do. 
The adult is often irked by the weight of his 
responsibility. 

But the child is not moved to protest against 
the power of his parents so long as he gets 
what he wants. People are not likely to resist 
a dictator until he uses his power to prevent 
them from getting what they want. 

Adults will not chafe under responsibility if 
they succeed in their exercise of personal 
power over the circumstances of their lives, in 
order to get what they want. The adult who 
laments, ‘‘Make me a child again just for to- 
night’’ is saying that he is tired of trying to 
work things out for himself because he isn’t 
very successful at it. 

Likewise, people in a democracy are not 
likely to seek escape from their collective re- 
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sponsibility so long as they are able to exercise 
their powers of self-government to get what - 
they want. When people in a democracy begin 
to listen seriously to a so-called strong-man, 
asking them to barter their power for his prom- 
ise to be responsible for the solution of their 
problems, you may be quite sure that these 
people are not using their power effectively to 
get what they want. 

Freedom to the music lover is the opportu- 
nity to hear music. It doesn’t satisfy him to 
be told that he is free to hear lectures. That 
isn’t freedom to him. He may not like to hear 
lectures. Freedom to the hungry is the chance 
to get bread. To point out to the man in search 
of a next meal that he lives in a free country 
where he may say anything he likes doesn’t 
ordinarily make him feel free. If he can’t use 
his right of free speech to get what he desper- 
ately wants, that right simply doesn’t spell 
freedom to him. 

Any policy which seems to increase the op- 
portunities of people to do what they want 
to do is lauded by those people as freedom. 
Conversely, such policies as threaten their lib- 
erty of action are usually regarded as synony- 
mous with despotism. ‘‘Freedom’’ is indeed a 
tricky word. It is well that we look closely 
when it is used, to discover what the user wants 
to get. The question is: Freedom for what? 

In using this word, I want to deal with its 
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largest social implications. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that it is impossible to give complete 
freedom to every individual and group of in- 
dividuals to get what they want. One in- 
dividual wants to speed; another wants to walk 
in safety across the street. One group of people 
wants the liberty to work little children; an- 
other group wants the liberty of the little chil- 
dren protected. These and many others that 
you can think of are mutually exclusive wants. 

In the days of monarchy, the question was: 
‘“What does the king and his nobles want?’’ 

In a democracy the question is: ‘‘What does 
the majority want?’’ 


Power With Responsibility 


Democracy doesn’t promise the impossible. 
It doesn’t promise freedom as a great, big 
all-inclusive absolute. It promises one thing: 
power to the majority! If the people accept 
the responsibility of power and _ exercise 
it intelligently, they may pass wise laws and 
maintain a good government. If they do, the 
majority and probably the vast majority will 
geet what it wants and therefore enjoy FREE- 
DOM. 

It is just as possible, however, that the 
people may be apathetic or without means of 
informing themselves on the problems over 
which they have power. They may exercise 
their responsibility of citizenship in such a 
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manner as to land their country in a hopeless 
mess. Then freedom might be even less avail- 
able than under an autocracy. 

There are two aspects to this age-long prob- 
lem of freedom, Power and Responsibility. 
They go together. 

Much of the struggle of the human race has 
been devoted to the problem of getting power. 
It has been dramatic, exciting, and frequently 
characterized by violence and warfare. I want 
to mention a few of the steps in that struggle 
in order that we may better appreciate the 
power which our ancestors won for us. But 
essentially, I want to stress the vital impor- 
tance of civic intelligence and its diffusion 
among the people as basic to the achievement 
of Freedom. 


Greatest Good to Greatest Number 


In my opinion, that state of society is really 
freest in which the wants that the vast maj- 
ority have in common are readily satisfied, and 
in which the wants of the majority are given 
preference over the wants of the minority 
where there is a conflict of interests. 

Democracy is the technique by which this 
freedom can be achieved. Mass education on 
public affairs is essential to the intelligent use 
of the technique. 

Common to all the struggles for democratic 
power is the insistence on the privileges of the 
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franchise. In other words, our forefathers 
were concerned with winning the right of par- 
ticipation in government. 


Struggle for Franchise 


Marathon, Thermopylae, and Salamis stand 
out in Greek history as battles for extension 
of the franchise. Under the Solon Constitution 
the principle of self-government started on the 
upward trail. 

When the Romans thought of liberty, they 
thought of the Ogulnian law, the Roman con- 
stitution, which gave equal rights to the pleb- 
ians. It took many centuries of struggle finally 
to break down the legal fortresses behind 
which the well-born patricians guarded their 
special privileges and held captive the goddess 
of liberty. 

Out of the Witenagemote, the great council 
of the Saxons, starting as an assembly of wise 
men, nobles, and high prelates, evolved the 
parliamentary policy and procedure. Step by 
step, the common people fought for greater 
and still greater representation in the councils 
of government, thus creating that great Gibral- 
tar of political stability—the English Parlia- 
ment. 


Magna Charta 


By 1215 the movement for freedom crossed 
swords with the tyrannical King John, and 
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wrested from him the great Magna Charta. In 
ringing phrases that document struck at the 
arbitrary power of the king. It said, in part, 
‘“No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or © 
outlawed or banished or anyways injured, nor 
shall we sentence, nor allow him to be sen- 
tenced, wnless by the legal judgment of his 
peers, by the law of the land. .. . We will sell 
to no man; we will not deny or delay to any 
‘man right or justice.”’ 

In Germany, Martin Luther nailed his theses 
on the door of his church calling for religious 
freedom. His close ally was the printing press 
which was to make the printed word so acces- 
sible to the common man. It took a civil war 
in Germany to gain recognition of the right of 
people to worship as they saw fit. 

The name of Henry of Navarre goes down 
in history as one of the great French contend- 
ers for religious liberty. 


Set-Backs 


All these movements for freedom in the old 
world moved forward very slowly, suffering 
set-backs and losses. When Queen Elizabeth 
ordered that all speech contrary to the views 
of the clergy be suppressed, Peter Wentworth 
made his famous plea for free speech, and suf- 
fered the consequences. 

Charles the First succeeded in crushing 
Parliament, taxing at his discretion, forcing 
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forms of worship upon the people, and put an 
end to the civil liberty which had been won to 
that time. In those dark days, the poet, John 
Milton, held aloft the light of civil and religious 
freedom. 

Charles the Second turned out to be more 
tyrannical than his brother. The forces for 
freedom mustered their power and dethroned 
him. William of Orange and Mary answered 
the loud demands for freedom by proclaiming 
the ‘‘Bill of Rights.”’ 

Among the provisions of that milestone doc- 
ument were the following: 


Bill of Rights 


‘“‘The monarch cannot suspend laws or in- 
terfere with their execution, cannot levy taxes 
without the consent of Parliament, cannot 
maintain a standing army in peace time with- 
out the consent of Parliament. Subjects shall 
have the right of petition. Parliament must be 
assembled frequently. The monarch is not to 
interfere with elections. Perfect freedom of 
speech in debate must at all times be allowed.’’ 

You can see how much of this came down 
the centuries to us, out of the bitter experience 
of our ancestors. However, the rights of the 
people were not protected by these documents. 
Many times, the fighters for freedom found it 
necessary to win concessions two or three times 
over. 
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Despite the clear promise of ‘‘no taxation 
without representation,’’ decades later the 
issue became one of the grounds for a revolu- 
tionary war. 

The struggle of the early Americans was not 
for an abstract freedom. Their war for in- 
dependence was fought for the freedom to get 
what they felt they needed but could not get 
under the English Crown. There were thou- 
sands who were perfectly satisfied with Eng- 
lish rule. They held their lands and their 
positions by direct grant of the Crown. Free- 
dom to them was the continuance of the status 
quo. 

Those who organized the American struggle 
for freedom did it after the pattern of the 
European struggle. In contrast to the theory 
of divine right of kings, the theory of natural 
rights of man and the concept of the social 
contract were advanced. One writer sum- 
marizes the early fight for freedom as follows: 
‘‘Individualism was a protest against mon- 
archic government, which the people feared 
because they did not control tt, and the activi- 
ties of which they wished to limit.’’ 


Government Extended 


Once men began to experiment with self- 
government, the movement toward freedom 
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took a different turn. The question was no 
longer, ‘‘How can we keep this government 
from doing anything?’’ Rather the question 
came to be, ‘‘How can the governmental ma- 
chinery be made to function more and more to 
serve the general welfare?’’ 

Still the old fear of government authority 
persisted, and it was appealed to by anyone 
who was anxious to prevent the government 
from interfering with his freedom. ‘‘That gov- 
ernment is best which governs least’’ was the 
watchword of men and movements which 
sought to prevent interference from the gov- 
ernment in their affairs. On the other hand, 
the utilitarian idea of freedom, ‘‘the greatest 
good to the greatest number,’’ began to take 
the place of the individualistic natural rights 
theory. Government was used to do more and 
more things in the way of service and in the 
way of regulation. 

As life in America became more complex, 
and the actions of individuals became more im- 
portant to the welfare of the whole people, 
government was used increasingly to restrain 
individuals in the interests of the majority. 

In the evolution of the American form of 
government two distinct trends may be seen. 
First, the trend toward wider powers and re- 
sponsibilities for government. ‘‘Why fear our- 
selves? Why not use our government to get 
what we want done? This is freedom.’’ So 
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one group continued to argue. This group was 
opposed by people who stood staunchly for the 
old concept of individual liberty, which they 
conceived to mean the right of the individual 
to do what he likes. Every attempt of the 
people to use their government to restrain the 
activities of individuals who seemed to be en- 
dangering the common welfare was met by re- 
sort to this theory of individual freedom. 

The second important trend in the develop- 
ment of the American form of government was 
the constant effort to extend the right of 
franchise. 


Right to Vote 


Woodrow Wilson pointed out in his History 
of the American People that probably not more 
than 120,000 men out of the four million in- 
habitants enumerated in the first census (1790) 
had the right to vote. All kinds of restrictions 
were made, requiring property qualifications 
and the like, thus making our early form of 
government a very limited democracy. 

The struggle for the right to vote precipi- 
tated our people into scores of conflicts. At one 
time only church members were permitted to 
vote. The movement to extend the privilege 
to non-church members was regarded as de- 
structive of religion, inspired by the atheists 
and enemies of God. In the second stage, the 
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free holders, that is the land owners, were en- 
titled to vote. By 1865 all male citizens were 
technically eligible to exercise the rights of 
franchise. Not until 1920 had the battle been 
won for universal suffrage, giving the ballot to 
all adult citizens. 

This has been a very hasty review of some 
of the steps toward freedom. You will note 
that this struggle has concerned itself mainly 
with getting power away from the few. Today 
we have won that phase of the fight for free- 
dom. Universal suffrage has been won, unless, 
perchance, it may be argued that the right of 
franchise should be extended now to youth 
under twenty-one, 


More Power to Government 


Whether we like it or not, this government 
which we have painfully built up exercises tre- 
mendous power over the lives of the hundred 
thirty million people in whose name it func- 
tions. Despite all the movements to curb and 
restrict the functions of government, these 
functions have continued to increase and mul- 
tiply. Whether they will be increased still fur- 
ther depends upon the expression of the will 
of the people. 

Some persons urge today that the function 
of actually operating large scale enterprises 
and natural monopolies should replace the 
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function of regulation. The question which that 
proposition raises, however, is this: Wull the 
general welfare of the majority be served by 
such an extension of governmental controls? 
In other words, Will the freedom of the great- 
est number be increased? On this question we 
may expect much debate in the next decade. 

It is not my job, nor is it the job of educa- 
tors in general, to decide for the public the 
correct answer to that question. And it is not 
our privilege to use the facilities of public 
education to tell the American people, the 
youth in our schools, or the adults what the 
answer is. But I do conceive it as our job to 
guide that debate and to assist in preparing 
the people educationally to make a decision in 
terms of their own choices, based nose a real 
understanding of the facts. 

For the purpose of this line of thought, it 
is important to stress the extent of govern- 
mental control over our lives and actions. I am 
not arguing for it or against it. [I am saying 
that it is a fact that our government exercises 
large control over us. That control over in- 
dividual freedom has been advocated and won 
step by step by people who have claimed that 
it would protect the freedom of the many 
against the anti-social behavior of the few. IL 
am not arguing whether it has done that or not. 
IT am saying that this claim has been the basis 
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of every drive for extension of governmental 
power. 


Main Question for Democracy 


It is the right of the people to use their bal- 
lots to stop the concentration of government 
power and responsibilities. Likewise, it is the 
right of the people to use their ballots to fur- 
ther extend the power of their government and 
add new duties and obligations. 

The important thing to me is this: That we 
in America act with our eyes open; that we 
understand what we are doing when we cast 
our ballots. T’oo much blood has been shed in 
the upward struggle for the franchise to regard 
lightly the right to vote, or to exercise that 
right without a deep sense of responsibility. 

Our forefathers understood that public en- 
lghtenment would be essential to the intelli- 
gent function of self-government. The free 
public school system was their contribution to 
this problem. Since that public school system 
began, the franchise has been extended and 
the functions of government elaborated. Since 
that time, great cities have grown up, and the 
economic life of the people has been revolution- 
ized by machinery. 

Today millions of eyes look to Washington 
for relief, for protection of homes and savings, 
for new opportunities, yes, and for special 
privileges, for huge contracts, and for sub- 
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sidies. We are in the midst of chaotic times 
testing whether this or any democracy can 
solve the problems forced upon it. 

We, the people of the United States, stand 
on the peak of the freedom toward which our 
ancestors struggled for centuries. We have the 
power which was once in the hands of kings and 
dynasties. And we have the responsibilities of © 
exercising that power. 

There is no magic by which we may suddenly 
come out into the fair fields of prosperity and 
diffused opportunity. No man that I know 
about holds the magic rod of Moses by which 
to make the waters of freedom flow from a 
rock. 


Which Road Toward Freedom? 


Of one thing I am sure. Freedom is for men 
and women willing to accept the responsibility 
of freedom. There are many to tell you that 
they have the way out. There are those who 
are now telling you that, with all your demo- 
cratic power, you are helpless, and who are 
urging that you stop worrying about solutions 
and blindly follow this or that savior. 

As one who appreciates the sacrifices of 
those millions who painfully mounted the steps 
toward freedom, I must urge that we hold the 
fort they won for us. We may be perilously 
close to once again letting democracy die, as 
other peoples who had won it, let it die. We 
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are susceptible, in this time of widespread suf- 
fering, to the appeal of pretty utopian dreams. 
Too many of us.are susceptible to the courtship 
of dictators. 

The experience of other nations should warn 
us that the freedom we want, which is security 
and opportunity—the abundant life—is not to 
be won by giving up our power and respon- 
sibility to men of many promises. Let us be 
practical. Men and women have been fighting 
for centuries for democratic power because 
they experienced the bitter restrictions of auto- 
cratic power on their freedom to get what they 
wanted. I say again, let us be practical! The 
promises of a better life and economic im- 
provement of the erstwhile dictators haven’t 
been kept. And now the subjects have no in- 
strument or power to make a fresh start at 
self-government. 

Do we, too, have to be caught in the world- 
wide tide toward dictatorship? Or are we 
courageous and intelligent enough to seize our 
hard-earned power for self-government in both 
hands and take the-next step toward freedom? 

What do I mean? T mean that democracy 
is a technique by which we ourselves may 
choose what we want and thereby achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number, which 
is freedom. It is childish to place any blame 
for our misfortunes on the ideal of democracy. 
The trouble lies in ourselves. We have not ac- 
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cepted the responsibility of power, which is to 
be enlightened in our use of power. Majority 
rule doesn’t mean that the majority gets what 
it wants and needs by some magic. If you go 
to the polls and cast votes for or against this 
or that without understanding the meaning of 
the proposition, how do you know whether or 
not you are acting in your own interest? If 
you are ignorant of public affairs and vote as 
someone tells you over the radio, how can you 
be sure that you aren’t voting for his interests 
or for those of the man who pays him, instead 
of in your own interests? Your only protection 
as a citizen 1s to know for yourself. 

How do citizens in a democracy equip them- 
selves for intelligent use of their individual 
and collective power to get what they really 
need and want? The only way I know of is 
to study and read and counsel together on mat- 
ters of public policy, to hear all points of view, 
to read newspapers and periodicals and books, 
to examine critically and discuss every issue. 

Are the American people doing that today? 
To a certain extent, yes. But for every voter 
- engaged in conscientious search for political 
truth, there are hundreds of voters without 
adequate facilities for getting a grasp of public 
affairs, and the votes of the uninformed are 
just as potent in determining the public policy 
as are those of the most careful students of 
public affairs. 
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Now, it is my conviction that we can save 
democracy and retain the benefits of universal 
franchise only by increasing the opportunities 
for public discussion and by education for and 
in citizenship. I feel that a democracy must 
provide for open and free discussion of all 
public problems, stimulate the counselling of 
the citizens in group discussions, encourage the 
clash of opinion in the open market, and thus 
prepare the people for intelligent exercise of 
power. 

We have inherited the right of franchise 
which is power in a democracy. Now let us 
foster public forums in every community and 
rural district and make good on that inher- 
itance. A skeptical world has a right to expect 
that America, long regarded as the cradle of 
liberty, should demonstrate that democracy 
can work in creating the conditions for true 
freedom. 


STILL FIGHTING FOR THE IDEALS 
OF 1776 


One hundred fifty-nine years ago the Dec- 
laration of Independence was made by a 
struggling band of our forefathers. With a 
ragged army of untrained farmers and crafts- 
men facing the disciplined troops of the King 
of Kngland, and the threat of mercenary Hes- 
sian soldiers, with only hope and courage in 
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their hearts, the leaders of the American Revo- | 
lution made one of the boldest declarations in 
history. 

The phrases of that declaration attracted the 
sympathy and hopes of the common people 
throughout the world. ‘‘That all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their 
creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. That, to secure those rights, gov- 
ernments are instituted among men, deriving © 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; that whenever any form of government 
becomes destructive of those ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it.’’ 

This was more than a revolt against a par- 
ticular tyranny. It was a revolt against despo- 
tism itself in whatever form it had expressed ~ 
itself in the past or might reveal itself in the 
future. 


Ideal for Future Generations 


This declaration embodied the :deal for an 
endless and world-wide struggle for human 
freedom. The right and the power to experi- 
ment with a form of government which might 
give reality to that exciting ideal were yet | 
to be won after the declaration was issued. 

It was not until a decade later that a federal 
form of government finally was launched with 
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the precarious support of a bare majority of 
the people. 

Many times in the course of those one hun- 
dred fifty-nine years the ideal of 1776 has been 
ina shadow. By 1786 opinion was rather wide- 
spread that the war for independence had 
failed. Anarchy prevailed. Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire experienced armed uprisings. 
Practically every State was engaged in some 
quarrel with another, threatening outbreaks of 
open warfare. There was talk of dictatorship 
supported by ex-soldiers. 

Such was the shadow cast over the hopes for 
self-covernment when the Constitutional Con- 
vention assembled in Philadelphia in May, 1787. 
The quest was for a form of government which 
would bring order out of chaos and establish 
a more perfect union. 

Concerning the purposes as set forth in the 
Preamble to the Constitution there was unan- 
imity, but for four months the framers disputed 
over the form of organization to give expres- 
sion to those purposes, and finally produced a 
compromise document. Three of the delegates 
refused to sign it. 

Jefferson insisted on the Bill of Rights, and 
argued that a new Constitution should be 
framed every seven years. Washington urged 
attempting the solution of pressing problems 
with the Constitution as it stood in September, 
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1787, rather than to deliberate longer. Hamil- 
ton opposed the whole general plan. 

The ideal of the Declaration of Independence 
was reaffirmed in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution. Democracy had triumphed. Ours was 
to be government with the consent and par- 
ticipation of the people. 

Time after time the struggle has been re- 
newed to make a closer approach to the ideal 
of the Declaration of Independence. Step by 
step the limitations on franchise were removed 
and ever larger numbers of the people were 
admitted to the full rights of citizenship. 
Each time a move was made to extend the 
right of franchise, those who feared real de- 
mocracy, bitterly assailed the extension of vot- 
ing privileges. 

The last great drive for universal franchise 
came very late in our history when the women 
of America secured their rights in determining 
the future policies of the government. 

And now that the struggle for universal 
suffrage has been won, it is well that we pause 
to remember the devotion, the sacrifice, and 
the suffering that were required to win for us 
the right of franchise. 

Despite many technical weaknesses in our 
governmental structure, it may be said that to 
a larger degree than ever before in the history 
of the world, a great nation’s government rests 
in the hands of all the people. 
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But this is not an hour for eulogy of past 
victories. What we say today cannot and will 
not preserve and extend the democracy we have 
thus far won. 

Today, democracy stands more than ever in 
a great shadow. In the midst of chaos and the 
complexities of a machine age, the people of 
many lands have forfeited the privileges of 
democracy for the paternalism of dictatorship. 
A wave of despotism sweeps over the world in 
this hour of economic crisis. 

Strong men have extended gloved hands full 
of promised prosperity to distraught and fran- 
tic people. Afraid to decide their own destinies 
and still more afraid of the chaos of indecision, 
great peoples have delivered themselves and 
their children into those gloved hands, only to 
discover themselves in the power of the mailed 
fists of dictators unable to give them bread, 
forced to use the sword to compel the masses 
to be satisfied with stones. 

We may well pause to consider the suffering 
of those people who have given up their liber- 
ties for a promised security. Jt is essential that 
we note here that they have neither security 
nor the liberty to struggle for it. 

It may be that with a new appreciation of 
our democratic heritage of freedom we here in 
America will offer to history, in the years just 
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ahead, a deed which will stand brightly as a 
beacon light in what may be known to the future 
as a New Dark Age. 


Making Democracy Work 


To us falls the historic mission of making 
democracy work. Ours is the breath-taking, 
human adventure of actually promoting justice, 
creating domestic tranquility, providing for the 
common defense, and attaining the general wel- 
fare and the blessings of liberty. 

Today, the ideal of 1776, the ideal of human 
liberty, which of course has never been fully 
achieved, cannot be defended by shrapnel and — 
machine gun. Today, it cannot be protected 
merely by words and sentiments. Nor can it 
be preserved for posterity by suppressing those 
who have lost faith in democracy. 

The ideal of government dedicated to the 
achievement of the general welfare through 
democratic processes, must be defended today 
by an American people willing to balance their 
right of suffrage with the responsibility of en- 
lightenment. The ballot in the hands of an 
apathetic, ignorant, or fear-ridden people, un- 
willing to devote themselves to a continuing, 
cooperative search for reality, is but an instru- 
ment of self-destruction. 

It may be that we have too long postponed 
the development of a level of civic literacy and 
understanding of public affairs that will insure 
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successful self-government. It may be that in 
our apathy we have permitted public problems 
so to accumulate and misery so to abound that 
the relatively slow processes of democracy will 
be unequal to the task we face. 

Nevertheless, most of us still possess that 
sort of daring which today we honor in the men 
who declared themselves independent and free 
in perhaps the darkest hour of their struggle. 

In all parts of our country I meet people— 
serious, anxious, patriotic American men and 
women, who are spending energy and time in 
adult forums, in plans for the education of the 
foreign-born, in the C. C. C. Camps, in the 
emergency education programs, in church 
forums and civic organizations. Their lives and 
efforts are consecrated to the future of de- 
mocracy. 

They believe in the inherent worth of the 
common man, in his ability to cooperate with 
his fellows in solving even the most baffling 
public problems. But they do not believe that 
public enlightenment and understanding will be 
sent by some magic to the millions of voters 
in America. 

I find it fitting, therefore, in the name of the 
hosts of Americans still fighting for the ideal 
of 1776, to seek recruits today for a campaign 
to save democracy through education. Without 
guns or uniforms, without bands or flag-decked 
parades, without orders or commands, the war 
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on civic illiteracy must be declared in the hearts 
of the American people. 

Your own school houses are ready for your 
use as barracks and drill grounds in the pre- 
paredness campaign for intelligent citizenship. 
Every vital issue, every public speech, every 
political appeal, every economic proposal is a 
potential target for your intellectual marksman- 
ship. Public affairs need your attention, your 
understanding, your thoughtful discussion, and 
finally your seasoned judgment. 

For what else is democracy than a system by 
which the registered choice of the majority 1s 
law? And in what other way can that system 
be preserved except by making ourselves com- 
petent to register intelligent choices? 


Town Meeting Revived 


The town meeting must be revived, modern- 
ized for a new age. The agencies which now 
administer public education must be given new 
responsibility and new resources. The whole 
community, men and women of every class, 
creed, and political and economic shade of opin- 
ion, must find means to gather together to share 
their views, to discuss public problems, and to 
discover the facts. 

In his farewell address George Washington 
uttered these immortal sentences: ‘‘In propor- 
tion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
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lic opinion should be enlightened. Promote, 
therefore, as an object of primary impor- 
tance institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.”’ 

What kind of knowledge did George Wash- 
ington refer to here? Knowledge of how to 
cook, how to be a salesman, an electrician, a 
teacher, a lawyer, a business man? Is it knowl- 
edge of music, art, poetry, Latin, Greek, French, 
mathematics or chemistry? Are the institu- 
tions which he mentioned to be concerned 
merely with helping the individual to equip 
himself to make a living and to enjoy the finer 
things of life? 

Washington and all of the early advocates of 
public education put as primary and above all, 
the knowledge needed by the citizen to be an 
informed participant in self-government. In- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge they conceived as the means of preparing 
the people for politics. Let us not shun the 
word. For today we celebrate the declaration 
for independent politics, in the highest sense 
of that word. Politics is the science of gov- 
ernment. In an autocracy, the few are trained 
to rule. In a democracy the many must be 
trained in the science of social management. 

Without minimizing the indispensable value 
of vocational and liberal arts education, I feel 
it my duty to emphasize the urgent need for 
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universal education for citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 

It is not my purpose to outline a definite 
plan. That is relatively easy once we see 
the need for one. What I say is, therefore, 
more in the nature of an appeal to my fellow 
Americans to join the fight to preserve democ- 
racy, and to do it in the sensible way prescribed 
by those who fathered the ideal—namely, by 
creating and operating continuously, for adults 
as well as for children, the means by which all 
may become informed and active partici- 
pants in carrying the responsibilities of self- . 
government. 

One hundred fifty-nine years ago some 
people advised that the struggle should be 
abandoned; that the colonies return to the old 
tyranny; that at least the time was not ripe for 
a declaration of independence. Discourage- — 
ment, privation, misery threatened the revolu- 
tionary cause. Dissension, selfishness, dis- 
loyalty and Toryism were widespread. 

Today subtle voices suggest that we give up 
the struggle to solve our own problems, that 
we give these problems into the care of those 
who profess to know the solutions. Today self- 
ish voices suggest that the people are not com- 
petent to decide on policies and representatives ; 
that this or that group should lose its franchise; 
that the rights of free speech, press and assem- 
blage be curbed; that minority opinion be sup- 
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pressed; that rights to organize inte free asso- 
ciations for mutual benefits be questioned. Self- 
appointed groups, assuming the powers of the 
law, are here and there indulging in arbitrary 
action, even to the point of spreading terror, 
destroying property and endangering life. 

The enemies of democracy are many, and 
their ways of attack are often clever. Some 
even establish themselves as the high priests 
of democracy, the better to beguile the people 
into relinquishing their rights and powers. 

But the sincerity of those who robe them- 
selves in the national colors, and parade their 
own opinions and interests as synonymous with 
those of the founding Fathers, is easy to test. 
Ask them this question: Will you submit your 
opinions and proposals in open controversy 
with those who disagree with you on a forum 
platform and let the people decide on the merits 
of your logic and evidence and on the worthi- 
ness of your purposes? 

In order to do that we must have public plat- 
forms under impartial auspices, controlled by 
the rules of fair and free public discussion, re- 
sponsive to the will of the people of the com- 
munity. To do this bigger thing which is to 
gain the enlightenment necessary for intelli- 
gent citizenship by which to make democracy 
work, we must have institutions for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge about public affairs. We must 
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have throughout the country public forums for 
the civic education of adults. 

Education is a long term remedy. It cannot 
be applied in a crisis when the people have lost 
faith in their capacity to deal with their public 
problems. Already a great part of the world | 
has gone over to dictatorship. The danger 
signs in our own structure are apparent to 
discerning minds. Oppressed people every- 
where look to us to vindicate the ideal of 1776. 
Shall America demonstrate to a chaotic world 
that a democracy is able to create economic 
abundance and security ‘‘with liberty and jus- 
tice for all’’? I believe America will. 


CuHaprer I. 
QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does the fact that our society contains a large 
number of uninformed and politically uneducated 
voters constitute an argument against democracy? 

Are the masses of people capable of acting as free 
and independent citizens? 

2. What class of the population in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries wished to control and limit 
the powers of monarchie government and why? 

What bearing did their purpose have on the theory 
that ‘‘that government is best which governs least?’’ 

3. If democracy is a system which gives power to 
the majority, what is the position and what are the 
rights of the minority? 

Should it make any difference who make up the 
minority or what that minority wants? If so, why? 

4, Is the present demand for economic security in- 
consistent with the liberal conception of freedom? 

Do we have to give up personal freedom to achieve 
economic security ? 

What freedoms must be given up by city dwellers 
ordinarily enjoyed by rural people? 

5. Is the principle of the ‘‘the greatest good for 
the greatest number’’ a proper one for testing which 
freedoms ought to survive in a conflict of interests? 
If not, what principle is better? 

What practical support is there for the contention 
that it is not the business of government to provide 
for the ‘‘greatest good for the greatest number’’? 
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Is it true that the good of all is best achieved by 
leaving men free to follow their own self-interests ? 

6. Can laws alone protect freedom ? 

Is the American form of government one of laws 
or of men, or of both? 

Does the fact that the interpretation by the Su- 
preme Court of the Constitution in specific cases is 
the final appeal, make ours a government of men, or 
does that serve to make it more a government by and 
of law? 

7. Do we protect our own rights of free speech, 
press and assemblage by insisting on those rights for 
people with whom we differ? 

8. Are all social controls over individual liberty of 
action dangerous to freedom? 

What kinds of controls do we now have which 
limit the freedom of people to do what they like in 
the avowed interest of the publie good? : 

Where should the line be drawn in limiting individ- 
ual freedom ? 
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II. 
DISCUSSION AND EDUCATION 


... “It is the function of education 
to prevent the blind exercise of 
political power by offering the peo- 
ple unlimited opportumty to find 
out for themselves.”’ 


DEMOCRACY’S DEMANDS UPON 
EDUCATION 


The biggest public business in the United 
States is education. This big business employs 
more than a million workers, uses a capital 
investment in property and equipment running 
into the billions, and vitally affects the lives 
of practically all the children and youth and 
millions of adults each day. 

Usually we educators talk about the demands 
education makes upon democracy. We stress 
the need of adequate public support, warn 
against the false economy of reducing appro- 
priations for education, and discuss the new 
improvements in techniques, teaching staffs, 
and equipment which we think American de- 
mocracy ought to sponsor and promote. 
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But, I want to look at education from the 
point of view of its responsibilities to democ- 
racy. Millions of children, youth, and adults 
enter the portals of our schools and colleges 
each year. What ought this to mean to our 
democracy? 

Our minds travel back to a time when a shot 
ended the life of a nobleman in a tiny principal- 
ity. Within four years ten million of the flower 
of the world’s youth marched to death. We re- 
member that democracy demanded something 
of that ghastly sacrifice—‘‘to make the world 
safe for democracy.’’ But we know now that) 
instead of winning a more democratic world, 
that war left in its wake such chaos and eco- 
nomic collapse that a new wave of dictatorship 
and militarism swept over the old world. 


At the Cross Roads 


As the ringing of school bells mingle with 
the blare of bugles and the ruffle of war 
drums, we ought to consider carefully which 
call bids us to a successful struggle for free 
self-government. Whatever may be the need 
for territorial defense in the future, we ought 
never to delude ourselves again with the hope 
that the world or any part of it can be made 
safe for democracy by force of arms. 

It is my conviction that the ideal which in- 
spired a million American boys in 1918, ex- 
pressed in the great slogan, ‘‘to make the world 
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safe for democracy,’’ ought still to fly from the 
mast of the American ship of State. But that 
means two things. First, that we keep our- 
selves out of war by an intelligent control of 
our government. Second, that we make our 
democracy such a success in the progressive 
organization of government to meet and solve 
our economic and social problems, that democ- 
racy will be secure in this country and thus 
provide an example for the rest of the world. 


Neutrality Through Public Wisdom 


Democracy and civilization demand that edu- 
cation accept responsibility for maintaining 
peace and neutrality by offering the means by 
which the mass of our citizens may understand 
and therefore control the forces which lead to- 
ward war. Indications are so numerous that 
democratic government all over the world is 
menaced by another world war, that true lovers 
of democracy must work ceaselessly to prevent 
another cataclysm that will engulf all of us. 

But the gaining of that public understanding 
of the war problem necessary to keep America 
out of war is the negative side of our national 
problem. The positive aspect is the develop- 
ment of the civic intelligence that will enable us 
to deal so effectively with our economic and 
social problems that democratic self-govern- 
ment itself will at all times command the sup- 
port and confidence of the mass of the people. 
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One thing is certain, and that is that democ- 
racy belongs to the people who can make it 
work. We have a right to expect public edu- 
cation to provide for the social intelligence 
necessary to make democracy work in our com- 
plicated age. 


Lack of Facilities 


Hixtensive as our system of public education 
is, we have not yet provided facilties by which 
all of our citizens may get at their public 
problems and thus satisfy the logical and in- 
sistent demand of democracy upon education. 
The question then is: How can we plan to 
make public education serve as a genuine bul- 
wark of democracy? 

Let us keep clearly in mind the fact that the 
greatest enemy of democratic government is 
civic ignorance. Those who propose overthrow- 
ing democracy for some form of dictatorship 
are powerless to gain adherents if democracy 
-is working reasonably well in its original func- 
tion, ‘‘the pursuit of life, liberty and happi- 
ness’? for the mass of citizens. We deceive 
ourselves if we try to defend democracy by 
gagging its critics, as much as we deluded 
ourselves when we thought we could extend de- 
mocracy by a world war. 

Democracy is a means to anend. The end is 
public welfare. Our job as citizens is to use 
the means of democracy to gain that end. It 
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ought to be the primary aim of public educa- 
tion to enable us to get such a clear understand- 
ing of public problems that we are able to act 
intelligently with respect to them. 

Take for example, in this connection, our 
modern problem of agriculture. Land is a 
means to the end of growing things by which 
process the farmer makes his living. Igno- 
rance and apathy concerning soil conservation 
have brought us to the lamentable state where 
the forces of wind and water are carrying many 
of our farms away. We now rush to diffuse 
understanding of how to protect and preserve 
that precious top soil. It is a job for public 
education, and this year a great campaign of 
education on soil conservation is being planned, 
using more than five thousand rural high 
schools as centers for instruction. 

But, how much more important it is that we 
understand how to prevent the winds of dema- 
gogy from carrying away the top-soil of our 
democracy and depositing it where it can no 
longer be cultivated for free self-government. 
How much more important that we learn how 
to prevent the rains and rivers of economic 
and social maladjustment from washing our 
top-soil of independent and critical citizenship 
into a sea of chaos! In agriculture we need to 
plant trees as wind-breaks, and certain crops 
which hold the soil in place. In democracy we 
need to plant centers for public discussion in 
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every rural and urban community. We need a 
free platform where public issues may be de- 
bated as a wind-break against the gusts of 
emotionalized propaganda. 

Let me state as simply and yet as briefly as 
possible a few fundamental principles and tech- 
niques for making public discussion prepare us 
for a more efficient use of democracy as a means 
of achieving the American dream. 


Professional Leadership 


First, public forums for youth and adults 
must be led by professionally trained men and 
women of special ability in working with people 
of all ages and vastly different backgrounds. 
The forum leader’s role is that of the artist, 
guide and counsel. Such a leader must be an 
artist at bringing out the best thought in his 
audience, playing the views of one person 
against those of another to the end that all 
may understand why they think what they 
think. A forum leader must be a guide with a 
broad scholarship which equips him to lead the 
people to the wealth of material on public ques- 
tions representing all points of view. He must 
be a counselor helping adults in their quest for 
understanding of public affairs. 


Mass Participation 


Second, public forums assume that the people 
of the community of every political affiliation, 
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ereed and economic view have opportunity to 
participate freely. 

Third, the public forum insists upon hearing 
every important point of view on public af- 
fairs. As often as possible, especially with the 
most controversial questions, the different 
opinions ought to be presented on a given 
issue in one evening. That is achieved by the 
panel which sits at the elbows of the speaker 
ready to challenge and question his conclusions 
and evidence. 


Provoking Free Discussion 


These are just three points which are funda- 
mental to a mass adult education program for 
citizenship. There are others of equal impor- 
tance, but I must mention the one big demand 
of the truly educational forum. It is this: That 
the democratic rights of free speech, publica- 
tion and assembly be rigorously practiced and 
supported. Democracy means freedom of 
choice. You cannot really be free to choose un- 
less you have opportunity to get a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the alternatives from 
which you may choose. 

Far too much choosing is done in our democ- 
racy upon the advice of people, publications 
and organizations with interests to serve which 
are not readily obvious. It is the function of 
education to prevent the blind exercise of po- 
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litical power by offering the people unlimited 
opportunity to find out for themselves. 


Can We Trust Citizens? 


JI call to your attention as one dangerous ten- 
dency, indicating a growing distrust of demo- 
cratic processes, the fear on the part of many 
people of free public discussion and the exer- 
cise of academic freedom. This expresses itself 
in the attempt directly and indirectly to insti- 
tute censorship over the expression of ideas. 

Let us be clear on this point and see that 
the very act of promoting limitations on free 
_ speech exhibits distrust in popular government. 
Such restrictions must be predicated on the 
assumption that the people are not capable of 
distinguishing between good and bad pro- 
posals. If this is true, the logical position is 
one which insists that all ideas and opinions 
should be censored according to the views of 
some authority. If only such ideas as gain ap- 
proval“of this authority are permitted circula- 
tion, there is no chance for freedom of choice 
and therefore no need for an expression of the 
public will. The authority which assumes to 
tell us what ideas are true may as well dictate 
to us on all public policy. 

I regard free speech as of primary impor- 
tance in protecting the right of people to learn. 
The freedom of the speaker to speak or the 
teacher to teach is only incidental to the 
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achievement of the right of free choice on the 
part of citizens. And when I use the word 
“‘teach,’’ I do not mean indoctrinate. Teaching 
is opening the avenues to truth and new ideas; 
it is not taking advantage of a position as a 
teacher to impose one’s personal opinions or 
choices. The latter is indoctrination or propa- 
ganda, not teaching. 

Let those who want to establish an intellec- 
tual paternalism to protect the people from 
what is considered dangerous doctrine advo- 
eate such control of thinking, not in the name 
of democracy, but as part and parcel of a 
fascist program. Those devoted to democracy 
will resist such paternalism and _ intellectual 
straight-jacketing, but in addition they will 
serve their cause best by providing for truly 
free public discussion under impartial manage- 
ment and professionalized leadership. I believe 
this great task is a proper function of public 
education. 

So as the doors of our thousands of schools 
open to children and youth and to a limited 
degree to adults, I want to invite educators and 
citizens to plan for the fuller use of these in- 
stitutions of democracy for undergirding our 
self-government with an enlightened electorate. 
Let us look forward to the day, and plan for it, 
when these buildings will be used by fifty or 
sixty millions of adults each week, under 
trained leadership, in a great offensive on civic 
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illiteracy. Along this road of mass education 
hes the way to peace, freedom and security. 
Delay in moving in this direction may mean 
the decline and decay of American democracy. 


THE PRIMARY ROLE OF PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION IN A DEMOCRACY 


Education’s Frontier 


The educational frontier is adult education. 
I think the spearhead of the adult education 
movement ought to be public affairs forums. 
So I am urging that a number of ‘‘experiment 
stations’’ in community-wide public discussion 
be established, similar in extent and manage- 
ment to the Des Moines Public Forum pro- 
gram, and that these demonstration centers 
become the first step in a ten-year plan to pro- 
vide public discussion under expert guidance 
for the people in every urban and rural com- 
munity. 

I am frequently asked in connection with this 
proposal why I place so much emphasis upon 
public discussion. So I want to speak very 
directly upon the subject: ‘‘The Primary Role 
of Public Discussion in a Democracy.’’ 

Democracy has been defined as ‘‘government 
_ by discussion.’’ In the early days of the great 
American experiment, the town meeting was 
prominent in the life of every community. In 
the Town Hall, people debated the problems of 
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government and achieved some understanding 
of public affairs. During the 1830’s and 1840’s 
the American Lyceum flourished, provided a 
medium of public discussion, and a free plat- 
form for the debate of controversial questions. 

But now that our people are congregated in 
great cities, riding in automobiles, being enter- 
tained by motion pictures, reading syndicated 
articles, and picking speeches right out of the 
ether, they are devoting relatively little time 
to public discussion. As a matter of fact, they 
really lack the facilities for promoting free 
public discussion. 


Complex Problems 


When public discussion engaged the active 
interest of almost all citizens, our social and 
economic problems were simple. Now these 
problems are very complex. The need for public 
discussion has grown enormously, but the prac- 
tice of the town meeting technique of civic 
education has almost disappeared. Probably 
not more than a million of our seventy-five mil- 
lion adults are regularly engaged in any or- 
ganized process of public discussion of current 
social, economic, and political issues. And the 
forums we have are largely concentrated in 
four States. 

We are in much the same position in relation 
to democratic self-government as the young 
man who inherited a farm from his father. 
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This young man had the right to run that farm 
as he pleased. But he knew practically nothing 
about farming. His father had made a success 
of the farm because he had made it his business 
to understand the problems of farming. His 
son, of course, wanted to reap the benefits of 
successful operation, but not understanding 
farming himself, he formed a partnership with 
another young man who did. He explained to 
a friend of his, ‘‘You see, I have the farm and 
my partner has the experience.’’ Time went 
on and the young man again met his friend, 
who inquired concerning the partnership. 
‘*Well,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I told you that 
I had the farm and my partner had the ex- 
perience. Now he has the farm and I have the 
experience. ’’ 

We have inherited the rights and power of 
self-government. We can run this democracy 
of ours as we please. Let us imagine that 
symbolic gentleman ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ putting his 
hand upon the shoulders of all the voters as 
they enter the polls and saying: ‘‘Are you 
really prepared to vote today?’’ How many of 
us could answer affirmatively? Isn’t that the 
most fundamental question that can be asked 
in a democracy? If we are determined to run 
this inherited land of ours as freemen, the way 
in which we prepare ourselves for intelligent 
citizenship is a matter of first importance. 

I am frank to say that I do not believe that 
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we can retain this priceless inheritance of 
democracy unless we do find and use practical 
ways of getting a widely diffused understand- 
ing of public affairs. What is a practical way 
of promoting intelligent citizenship? 


“What Is Truth??? 


A prominent banker, noting the tendency 
of masses of people to accept ‘‘crack-pot 
schemes’’ and ‘‘half-baked economic plans,’’ 
recently pleaded for a remedy. He said, ‘‘I 
propose the most gigantic advertising cam- 
paign America ever saw, regardless of expense, 
to promote economic literacy. .. . A campaign 
that will draw a sharp line between right and 
wrong economics, the principles of which 
should be woven into the educational system of 
our elementary and high schools.”’ 

The maker of this proposal expressed great 
alarm in the early part of his address over the 
tendency of ‘‘an encroaching paternalism’’ to 
‘‘move us inch by inch away from that pioneer 
spirit of absolute self-dependence.’’ Yet, when 
it comes to proposing a plan by which people 
might get an understanding of economic prob- 
lems, and thus become prepared for intelligent 
citizenship, the banker suggests that the prin- 
ciple of paternalism be invoked. Instead of a 
plan to stimulate the spirit of self-dependence 
in the search for economic truth, we get a 
scheme for indoctrinating people with eco- 
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nomic principles, presumably certified by some 
group as one hundred percent correct. 

J mention this unique proposal for spreading 
economic literacy by the technique of advertis- 
ing in order to contrast it with the technique 
of public discussion. 


Paternalism 


What this proposal comes down to is this: 
(1) That such an advertising campaign would 
attempt to get people to accept the conclusions 
of one group of economists; (2) that the de- 
sirability of ‘‘selling’’ people on such conclu- 
sions would be worth the investment of a con- 
siderable sum of money to some group in the 
country; and (3) that the success of the cam- 
paign would be judged by the number of people 
who could be persuaded to adopt the views 
advertised. 

Of course, I am not for a moment questioning 
the right of groups holding pronounced views 
on economic principles to advocate those views 
by means of an advertising campaign. Nor am 
I depreciating the value of such widespread 
distribution of ideas and viewpoints. Indeed, 
unless business, labor, farmers, and _ political 
leaders do advertise their views and proposals, 
we shall have nothing specific to discuss and 
debate in public forums. And the use of all 
the aids of advertising in making ideas and 
convictions clear to the average person is im- 
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portant. But in addition to the widespread 
advocacy of different views, which goes on to a 
considerable extent already, we need some 
means by which people may discuss programs, 
proposals, policies and theories among them- 
selves. 

I am in complete agreement with the banker 
upon the need for getting economic and, I 
should say, general civic literacy. I think it is 
important enough as an objective in democracy 
to warrant the spending of large funds. But I 
do want to point out the difference which exists 
between an advertising campaign to ‘‘sell’’ cer- 
tain conclusions and an educational campaign 
to stimulate understanding through many-sided 
public discussion. 

Public discussion when it is true to good 
educational procedure, differs from such an 
advertising campaign fundamentally in three 
distinct respects: 

First: The management of the public forum 
discussion does not attempt to get people to 
accept the conclusions of anybody on a con- 
troversial question. It seeks to help people to 
understand problems. In doing this, the public 
forum arranges for a hearing of all important 
points of view, and then promotes a free and 
critical inquiry on the part of the group. The 
management doesn’t pretend to offer any 
oracle to tell people what is true or untrue in 
the field of national welfare. It provides skilled 
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guidance in a public quest for an understand- 
ing of the alternatives involved in any problem. 
The individual citizen is left to form his own 
conclusions and choose for himself from among 
the alternatives discussed. 

Second: The public forum technique of 
spreading civic literacy is paid for by the public 
itself. In Des Moines, these public discussions 
are free to the people as a result of a founda- 
tion grant. But, if public discussion is to serve 
effectively as a means of building civic under- 
standing on a national scale, the cost ought to 
be borne by the public in the form of taxes and 
the management lodged in the public school 
system. If the people want a free medium for 
organized discussion for adults, as well as for 
adolescents in high school, the public must pay 
for it and manage it. 

Third: The success of an educational pro- 
gram of public discussion is judged by the 
number of citizens who are thus assisted in 
getting a clearer understanding of public prob- 
lems. It is assumed that to the extent they 
understand problems, these citizens are quali- 
fied to render their judgments as free and re- 
sponsible citizens. A person may be just about 
as illiterate concerning economics after he ac- 
cepts an advertised conclusion as he was be- 
fore. He gains economic literacy by earning 
the right to a conclusion of his own by going’ 
through a process of critical analysis. 
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Well-managed public discussion does for the 
intellectual life of the citizen what setting up 
exercises do for the physical life. The very 
process of group discussion develops a capacity 
for critical thinking, tolerance, power of analy- 
sis, and independence. It increases the in- 
dividual interest in public affairs and provokes 
a wider reading of the daily newspapers, cur- 
rent magazines, and books. It develops the 
habit of mind which wants all sides heard be- 
fore reaching conclusions. 

So public discussion is much more than a 
means of promoting understanding of the 
specific problems considered. It contributes 
mightily to the building of an intellectual ro- 
bustness which is essential to free self-govern- 
ment. 

Some people may wonder why that same 
quality of mental keenness and the understand- 
ing of current problems cannot just as well 
develop as a result of reading the wide selec- 
tion of printed material available. Why is it 
that we stress discussion? 

Well, why is it that in business relations or 
almost any kind of human exchange of views 
we prefer to discuss the issue rather than 
merely to correspond concerning it? Why is 
it that we want to talk the thing over face to 
face with those mutually interested in a prob- 
lem? How often do we say over the telephone, - 
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‘‘Let’s have lunch together and discuss it?’ 
What is it we get from discussion? 

We get a better understanding of our own 
and other people’s ideas. How often the 
thoughtful reader of a book or the hearer of a 
speech says to himself: ‘‘I wonder what this 
author or speaker means?’’ Of course, the 
questioner would like to ask him what is meant. 
And the writer or speaker would like to ex- 
plain it so that people understand it. The 
public discussion is a techinique for enabling 
people to get at each other’s ideas. We have 
a chance to ask questions, which quickly indi- 
cate to the person trying to express his idea 
what we fail to understand about it. We tell 
a speaker what we think he means and why we 
disagree with what we understand to be his 
position. And very frequently, he comes back 
with this: Oh, but I didn’t mean that. I guess 
I didn’t clearly explain that point. Let me put 
it this way.’’ 

When I am discussing a subject with you, I 
try to express my ideas in terms of your ex- 
perience. I cannot discover how to put my 
position most effectively for you by carrying 
on a monologue or sitting in my study and 
writing a book or an article. I try to come to 
some agreement with you on the meaning of 
the terms and expressions we are using. When 
twenty-five or thirty individuals are involved 
in a discussion I am compelled to put my ideas 
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in many different ways, taking into considera- 
tion a multiplicity of different experiences. The 
skill of the leader of discussion determines 
whether the members of the group really con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the prob- 
lem by this process of exchange, cross-question- 
ing, and definition. 

Public discussion develops the capacity and 
desire of people to think for themselves. It 
gives strength and meaning to public opinion, 
because it stimulates citizens to organize their 
thinking, and to check it by the thinking of 
others. But this is a long, slow process. 
Thoughtful citizenship is not achieved in a 
month or a season, but is stimulated as a result 
of years of constant association of the people 
in group discussion under expert leadership. 

The public forum discussion calls for the 
free exchange of ideas and the organized con- 
sideration of them. If anybody thinks he has 
the truth about public issues, let him argue for 
it at the bar of public opinion in the presence 
of those who disagree with him. Let him in- 
vite the critical analysis of his views in open 
public discussion. If the majority will come 
to his conclusions as a result, he has a sub- 
stantial support for his ideas. He need not 
worry that some half-baked theorist will come 
along with a glittering display of pretty prom- 
ises and win that support away by a super- 
ficial appeal. A people trained and practiced 
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in the art of public discussion are not easily 
swept off their feet by the fads and fancies 
of the moment. A government built upon a 
truly critical public opinion is founded upon a 
rock. 

Let me conclude by quoting a few sentences 
from the pen of Woodrow Wilson: ‘‘For a long 
time this country of ours has lacked one of the 
instruments which free men have always and 
everywhere held fundamental. Fora long time 
there has been no sufficient opportunity for 
counsel among the people, no place and method 
of talk, of exchange of opinion, or parley. 

‘I conceive it to be one of the needs of the 
hour to restore the processes of common coun- 
sel. We must learn, we freemen, to meet as 
our fathers did, somehow, somewhere, for con- 
sultation. There must be discussion ... in 
which all freely participate. .. . 

‘‘The whole purpose of democracy is that 
we may hold counsel with one another, so as 
not to depend upon the understanding of one 
man, but to depend upon the counsel of all.”? 

It is toward the realization of that kind of 
soundly supported democratic government that 
we must now make rapid strides. I see it as 
equal in importance with the feeding of the 
hungry and the housing of the homeless that 
we develop means for public discussion and 
thus learn ‘‘to depend upon the counsel of all.”? 
For what shall it profit America if we merely 
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solve today’s problems with tomorrow’s 
money, but fail to gain capacity to create and 
manage a permanent and diffused prosperity 
as freedom in a great democracy? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS * 


Chairman: May we ask you a few questions, 
Dr. Studebaker, concerning some of the points 
you have raised? 

Studebaker: Yes, certainly. 

Chairman: Well, then, would you mind tell- 
ing us whether you want the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance and operate these public forum 
discussions you have been advocating? 

Studebaker: I want to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment definitely help to finance a nation-wide 
community forum program. I think we must 
start in a few centers, about ten, establishing 
experiment stations in which we may discover 
the best methods of managing community-wide 
programs of forum discussion. But, I do not 
want to see the long arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment extended into the communities to run 
these educational programs, either through the 
Office of Education or through any other Fed- 
eral agency. 

I am a strong believer in local administra- 
tion of public education. Therefore, it is my 
desire to have the Federal Government allocate 


* The questions and answers concluded a radio broadcast. 
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funds to the local public school authorities, ear- 
marked for public forums. Of course, we can 
give these local bodies much help in the devel- 
opment of their programs. But it should be 
definitely provided that the local communities 
are solely responsible for the selection of 
leaders and subjects, and for the administra- 
tion of the local program. 

Chairman: I’m glad to know that you place 
such confidence in our present educational 
agencies. I was just wondering, however, if 
these discussions might not be used by ‘‘agita- 
tors’’ to get across their propaganda, some of 
which might be quite radical? 

Studebaker: Well, that’s a big question. I 
can’t answer it fully in a few minutes. But I 
_ believe in the democratic technique which as- 
- sumes that truth has an advantage over error 
in free public discussion. I want to see what 
are called ‘‘radical ideas’’? put under the clear 
light of analysis and critical discussion. Hush- 
ing up discussion about them only increases 
their attractiveness to many people. If certain 
ideas are taboo, you can depend upon it that 
human curiosity will satisfy itself by making 
_ special effort to find out about those ideas. 
The best opportunity for a propagandist to get 
across his ideas is in some place where the 
chances of being challenged are slight. 

The whole forum movement, if it is directed 
along truly educational lines, fortifies the aver- 
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age man against being taken in by propa- 
gandists. The public discussion, properly led, 
builds the kind of intellectual strength in the 
life of the individual that makes it unnecessary 
to surround him with protecting walls against 
the gusts of extremist agitation. If it is neces- 
sary to establish a paternalism to determine 
which ideas a citizen may read about, hear | 
about, or discuss, we admit that the citizen isn’t 
capable of deciding for himself and thus we 
discredit the foundation principle of democ- 
racy. 

Chairman: Won’t this kind of program if ap- 
plied nationally cost a lot of money? 

Studebaker: Doesn’t fire insurance cost a lot 
of money? Yet who wants to be without it? — 
We’re after nothing less than the successful 
operation of our inherited democracy. I think 
that widespread public understanding is a pre- 
requisite in the task of making democracy 
work. By increasing the efficient operation of 
democratic government by a fraction of a per 
eent through an improved citizenship we can 
easily make up the cost of the program for 
public enlightenment. 

To be specific, I estimate that a three-year, 
experimental program reaching the goal of 
sixty demonstration centers with six hundred 
well-paid forum specialists would cost some- 
thing in the neighborhood of seven million dol- 
lars. That would mean at least one ‘‘experi- 
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ment station’’ for democracy in each state. Is 
that a lot of money compared to the billions 
spent to solve other emergency problems? Is 
it worth that much, about seven cents per adult, 
to try to find the way to revitalize the very 
sources of our democratic life? 

Chairman: Well, what can be done about it? 

Studebaker: I’m trying to do my part in 
suggesting definite plans, and urging some 
practical steps in the direction of a planned 
program. But in our democracy these things 
are done when enough people understand their 
significance and importance, and are organized 
in their various groupings to influence their 
representatives to act for the proposals. I have 
hundreds of letters from people all over the 
country who have been thinking about this 
problem and want to urge this forum program. 
As those expressions mount, we approach a 
realization of our aim. 


Cuapter II. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION | 


1. What do we want public education to do to aid 
the democratic process? 

Is American education sufficiently concerned with 
the problems of purpose and methods of social action 
through government? 

2. Has post-war youth- and adult - education 
equipped the mass of the people with sufficient under- 
standing of international affairs to safeguard the 
American people from emotionalized propaganda? 

Would we or could we be swept off our feet by 
sensational war propaganda and the retailing of 
atrocity stories? 

3. Should public educational agencies avoid con- 
troversial questions ? 

4, Is it sound to attack democracy because of the 
amount of debate and discussion which ordinarily 
precede any action? 

Can sound action, understood and approved by the 
people, be taken without much discussion? 

5. Should there be a moratorium on discussion in 
critical periods of stress, and a general agreement to 
permit quick action by some authoroity? 

What assurance would we have in such a ease that 
the action would be for good of all or acceptable to 
the majority ? 

6. Should publicly-supported education have as its 
main purpose the education of citizens for democracy ? 

Or should schools and adult education classes be 
neutral on this and all political and social issues? 
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Does ‘‘education for democracy’’ imply necessarily 
a process of indoctrination ? 

Should people be free to criticize and question the 
assumptions of democracy or the functioning of 
democratic institutions? 

What is the difference between educating for de- 
mocracy and using educational machinery to gain 
support for a dictatorship? 

7. Is a system of economic collectivism inconsistent 
with political democracy ? 

Is critical discussion of such a proposed system 
helpful or harmful to good citizenship ? 

8. Is it practical to depend upon discussion and 
free speech and press to controvert untrue or dan- 
gerous proposals? 

If unpopular ideas and the expression of them are 
not to be suppressed, is it useful to bring them into 
the light by promoting full and free debate concern- 
ing them? 
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Tit. 
FORUMS IN DEMOCRACY 


. ‘we must msist that public 
discussion be so organized im our 
program that it actually engages 
the vast majority of the people.’’ 


WHAT I MEAN BY PUBLIC FORUMS 


I am intensely interested in the discussion 
method wherever and whenever it is applied. 
It is basic to good democratic action that we 
develop the capacity for group discussion of 
all issues and problems which affect our group 
life. Without this counselling together and 
sharing of ideas, facts, and points of view we 
have no adequate basis for coming to intelli- 
gent conclusions on public policies. Whether 
the discussion technique is effectively used by 
a labor union in getting at a consensus of 
opinion on a problem of collective bargaining, 
or by school teachers in discovering improved 
methods in pedagogy, or by tax payers in 
getting an understanding of a tax program— 
or in any case you may think of—I am keenly 
in favor of it. 

But in proposing a ‘‘system of public 
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forums’’ on a national scale for the educational 
purpose of facilitating understanding of public 
affairs, [ have in mind a very specific and 
specialized kind of discussion. Many people 
think I mean by ‘‘public forums’’ merely the 
holding of some meetings where speakers 
elaborate on a subject of public interest and are 
subsequently questioned by members of the 
audience. Others think I mean just the gath- 
ering together of citizens to talk over some 
public issues—similar to college ‘‘bull sessions.’’ 
Still others understand that I mean by ‘‘public 
forums’’ the staging of meetings where some 
leaders of more or less ability guide people in 
an informal discussion of announced subjects. 
I wish, therefore, to state briefly exactly what 
I do mean. 


Public Management 


First of all, I want to see public forums 
operated as a regular adult education program 
in the public school system. The discussion 
method is a technique of education. It should 
be used by the agencies for public education 
in a definite process of education. Nothing 
can add more to the value of public civic edu- 
cation than to extend it to include the majority 
of adults in the community. Thus the public 


- school system will not only serve the commu- 
_ nity with facilities for life-long education which 
_ is needed for good citizenship, but it will bring 
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the responsible citizens into close relation with 
their institutions of learning. This participa- 
tion of adults in the program of the public 
schools will improve the exercise of citizenship 
in the public control of education, the selection 
of school boards, and policy-making bodies. 

While forums under other auspices are of 
great value, as private schools are significant 
in meeting certain needs, the kind of public 
forum which I am urging should be an integral 
part of our system of public education. In my 
opinion, the management of those publicly- 
supported activities which are definitely edu- 
eational should be delegated to the Federal, 
State and local agencies of education. 

Second, I want to see an adult civic education 
program along forum lines begun and devel- 
oped in accord with high professional stand- 
ards of leadership. Just anyone with a fair 
education and an interest in public affairs is 
not qualified to lead a public forum. In my 
experience, forum leadership requires the 
highest professional talent available. It is 
infinitely more difficult to guide adults with 
vastly differing educational backgrounds and 
varying degrees of perceptivity in a process 
of open-minded inquiry into many complex and ~ 
controversial questions of public policy than it 
is to teach regular courses to students of one 
general age level with the aid of textbooks. 

Not only must the forum leader be a scholar 
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himself in the social sciences, but he must be 
adept in the art of group discussion. The pub- 
lic forum is the last place in the educational 
world to engage amateurs. In the kind of 
forums I am advocating, we strive for nothing 
less than the continuous preparation of the 
citizen for self-government. This requires 
skilled leadership capable of maintaining an 
objective and impartial approach to the dis- 
cussion. Therefore, we must have the very 
cream of the teaching profession in the places 
of forum leadership. 

Third, I think forums should be so placed 
and so managed that they are readily available 
to all of the youth and adults in the community, 
and in every community, rural and urban, in 
the nation. Democratic Sweden already serves 
one out of six adults with this kind of civic 
education. In order to achieve the ultimate 
goal of a nation-wide program we must have 
at least a decade for organization. I am sug- 
gesting that we begin in about twenty demon- 
stration centers by establishing experimental 
stations similar to the Des Moines program in 
scope and management. 

A program of forums should be operated for 
at least 30 weeks of each year. In the local 
community, a public forum program should 
schedule meetings in all parts of the city or 
township. In addition, community-wide forums 
which present speakers of note representing 
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a variety of points of view on important public - 
questions serve to bring the people of the entire 
community together. But in these forums I 
want to see a panel on the platform, including 
able opponents of the main speaker’s position, 
ready to challenge and question his conclusions. 
I am not satisfied with the public forum which 
attracts only a small percentage of the citizens 
(to a large extent the intellectuals), to a sched- 
ule of lectures. Such a forum serves a real 
function. I recognize its yeoman service in the 
relatively few centers where it now exists. But 
if we are in earnest about doing something 
really effective to wipe out civic illiteracy to 
preserve and improve our democracy, we must 
insist that public discussion be so organized in 
our program that it actually engages the vast 
majority of the people. 

In the last place, these public forums should 
strive to attain the ideal of education which 
is to aid the learners to learn. This means 
that the management of the program should 
be as far removed from political manipulation 
as possible. I see the value in the use of the 
forum technique by partisan groups to aid in 
diffusing an understanding of their principles 
to their audiences. But the kind of forums I 
am pleading for must be free from partisan 
objectives. They must be sponsored, therefore, 
by an agency which has as its goal real educa- 
tion and not a point of view to promote. I 
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think that public education comes nearest to 
being that agency. Where it is not objective 
and free, it should be, and an enlightened citi- 
zenry with its hand on the pulse of educational 
authority will soon come to demand that public 
education must be impartial in managing the 
learning process, for children as well as for 
adults. 
* * * * * 
PUBLIC FORUMS—BULWARK OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(Freedom of Speech, the Press, and of 
Assemblage) 


The existence of a free press is fundamental 
to democracy. Any action which tends to pro- 
tect the freedom of the press adds to the 
strength of our democratic structure. Like- 
wise, a vital public interest in and knowledge 
of public affairs are essential to the perpetua- 
tion of democracy. Any agency which effec- 
tively encourages the growth of civic under- 
standing is to be considered a bulwark of 
democracy. Public: affairs forums definitely 
serve to protect the freedom of the press and 
to create civic enlightenment. 

A vast majority of our people are constantly 
on the receiving end of speeches, editorials and 
articles. We have powerful mechanisms for 
reaching millions with a single speech or 
printed statement. Consequently, there is a 
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tendency for a smaller proportion of the people 
to have the opportunity or inclination to speak 
or publish their views on public questions. 

At least two unfortunate results are involved 
in this situation. 

First, the vital, personal appreciation of our 
basic democratic rights of free speech, press 
and assemblage is being concentrated in the - 
hands of the relatively few who actively prac- 
tice them. 

It is decidedly doubtful whether mass de- 
fense for a free press can be mustered in an 
emergency if this personal concern for civil 
liberties is not well diffused among the people. 
An understanding of the importance of free 
speech and assemblage and an active wide- 
spread use of these freedoms are pertinent to 
a public appreciation of the need for a free 
press. These freedoms go together. The loss 
of any one threatens the existence of all. 

When the masses of power-sharing citizens 
fail actually to participate in public discussion, 
the people tend to form themselves into rooting 
sections, applauding or booing those who do 
discourse or write about public issues. It is 
only a short step from mob excitement for and 
against certain public expressions to actual 
mass-supported demands for the gagging and 
censorship of the unpopular view. And the 
sudden shifts of public enthusiasms are worth 
noting in this connection. 
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The point is that we have lost sight of the 
underlying significance of our civil liberties to 
an alarming extent. We are coming to regard 
free speech and free press as means for arous- 
ing our rooting sections to action and to in- 
crease popular following. We are forgetting 
that these rights were originally established to 
protect the people in their search for civic 
wisdom. Too many people are prone to regard 
free speech and free press as desirable only 
when these freedoms permit the expression of 
views they favor. ‘Too few there are who will 
vigorously defend the civil rights of those who 
hold opposing opinions. 

This is a logical consequence of the rooting 
section approach to public affairs. An indis- 
pensable method of re-establishing mass appre- 
ciation for civil liberties as such—valuable 
because they protect free public inquiry and 
access to all views—is to involve masses of 
people in free discussion of public questions. 
It is well to remember that the establishment 
of the principle of free speech was accom- 
panied by such institutions as the community 
Town Hall and Lyceum. It was in these places 
that the rank and file of citizens practiced their 
liberty of expression, gained a personal appre- 
ciation of it, and therefore cherished the right 
of free expression in press and public meeting 
for all. 
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To,lose that personal concern for the rights 
of free press and free speech is to take a step 
toward dictatorship. The results of the work- 
ings of dictatorships abroad affecting free 
press are now well known. Newspaper and 
magazine circulations have dropped as much 
as 60% as the hand of censorship has reached 
out to delete all news and comment contrary to 
the doctrine or practice of the dictatorship. 

We will do well in America to ally all forces 
desirous of perpetuating these freedoms to take 
positive action to involve our people in active 
participation in free public discussion. That 
would seem to be the efficient way to stimulate 
public support for free press and free speech, 
and public opposition to any attempts to curb 
the exercise of these rights. 

The second result of the mechanization and 
concentration of active public expression is the 
loss of that general independent, critical- 
mindedness which is essential to good govern- 
ment. ‘The very fact that the mechanics and 
practice of public expression are so concen- 
trated tends to make our people passive listen- — 
ers or readers rather than active thinkers and 
sharers of ideas. And any circulation manager 
ean testify to the difficulty of getting passive-— 
minded people to read. 

To the extent that citizens in our democracy 
lack that critical attitude and desire to know 
for themselves we are in danger of being swept 
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off our feet to support rash and ill-considered 
innovations proposed by able demagogues. 
Numerous pressure groups are constantly try- 
ing to ‘‘sell’? people on vaguely-described 
ideas and to organize them to work for plans 
without regard to whether the people under- 
stand the proposals. 

But what facilities have we for engaging the 
mass of citizens in free inquiry into public 
questions whereby they may come to a clear 
understanding of the issues involved? What 
are we doing to make free speech and free press 
understood and appreciated? 

People who see the essential necessity of free 
speech and the practice of it in the critical 
search for the truth about public affairs are 
the only ones to be depended upon to preserve 
and perfect American democracy. Further- 
more, these are the people who will understand 
the absolute importance of not only preserving 
a free press but of practicing this freedom by 
reading at least one and preferably more than 
one daily newspaper. 

With these and other considerations in mind, 
I have been urging that we take definite action 
in promoting civic enlightenment through a 
nation-wide system of public affairs forums. 
To be sure, we do have about 250 ‘‘public’’ 
forums now. Many of them are doing truly 
educational work, providing for public meet- 
ings in which the people may come to grips 
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with public issues and discuss them from every 
important point of view. Others are devoted 
to promoting the views of the sponsors. Most 
of them concentrate on large meetings, spon- 
soring lectures, and appeal to the intellectually 
elite. In any case, all of these forums taken 
together reach no more than approximately 
half a million of our 75,000,000 adults. 


A Continuing Program 


I believe that this is a problem for public 
education. The objective ought to be uni- 
versal and carefully organized adult civic edu-- 
cation, so that the vast majority of citizens 
will have opportunity to participate in an 
annual program of forum discussions in every 
urban and rural community in the nation. 

These forums ought to be built on a com- 
munity-wide basis, exactly as our public school 
system is made to serve all children in every | 
community. Of course, attendance would be 
voluntary. What is now generally understood 
as a public forum, the large lecture-question 
forum, would be only one part of the community 
program. The much more important part 
would be the small discussion groups, ‘‘neigh- 
borhood forums,’’ meeting weekly or twice 
monthly in schools within close walking dis- 
tance of the people. In these intimate gather- 
ings of neighborhood folk, is achieved that 
spirit of counselling together, that free sharing 
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of ideas and views, and the maximum of 
self-expression. 

Forums should be devoted to a true educa- 
tional ideal, offering only such guidance and 
leadership as are important in helping adults 
to think through their public problems. More 
than most forms of public school education, the 
forum is a co-operative venture. ‘There is no 
place for the leader who seeks to use it as a 
medium for propaganda. A true community 
forum composed of adults representing all 
sorts of political, religious and organizational 
affiliations will not long endure a leader who 
attempts to impose his views. 


“Spot News”’ 

Among other important activities of the 
community forum is the discussion of ‘‘spot 
news’’ to the end that the people may keep up 
with current events and analyze their signifi- 
cance. The foundations for these periods of 
group discussion are the reports in the daily 
newspapers and weekly news periodicals. 

In a survey made in connection with the 
Des Moines* forum program, some interesting 


* The Des Moines public forums are now in their fourth 
year of operation. They represent an experiment in com- 
munity adult civic education directly managed by the city 
school system. Some 570 forum meetings involving an 
attendance of tens of thousands of citizens, led by trained 
and well paid forum educators are held each school year. 
These forums are free to the public and are placed in 
public school buildings within easy distance of the homes 
of the people. 
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data was discovered relative to newspaper 
reading by people who attended forums and 
those who did not. The figures are summarized 
in the table below: 


Number and Percentage of Persons Who Attended Forums Who Took No Des 
Moines Daily Newspaper, One Paper Only, or Both Papers as Compared 

with the Number and Percentage of Persons Who Did Not Attend the Forums, 
Subscribing to Des Moines Newspaper. 


No. One Both 


Paper Paper Papers Total 


Attended Forums.......... 249}1.9) 1,770)13.2)11,385|/84 .9)13,404/100.0 
Did not attend Forums..... 3,364/4.5/12,208/19.5/47,045/75 .1/62,617)100.0 
OCR steel els aatealc 3, 613)/4.8/13,978)18.4/58,430/76.8/76,021/100.0 


The table shows that a larger percentage of 
persons attending the forums took both news- 
papers than is true of the adult population of 
the city generally, and correlatively a larger 
percentage of persons taking both newspapers 
attended public forums. No one can say which 
is cause and which is effect. It is significant 
enough for our purpose here to point out that 
civic interests when established will be ex- 
pressed in many ways—through further school- 
ing, through reading newspapers, magazines, 
and books, through attending public forums, 
and through participating directly in civic 
affairs—to mention only a few of the modes 
of registering concern for civic welfare. 

Discussion not only stimulates the interest 
of people in pursuing further investigation, and 
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watching events with more alertness, but it is by 
and of itself essential to any democratic proce- 
dure. Itrhas been said that democracy 1s govern- 
ment by discussion. Some people would have us 
believe that this is the unfortunate part of 
democratic government. But, quite to the con- 
trary, this discussion method is the glorious 
part of democracy and free social organization. 
However tedious and tiresome it may be at 
times, free discussion does assure, as far as 
is humanly possible, that action follows broad 
and many-sided consideration. It permits thé 
immediate use of questions and answers. It 
gives people of opposing points of view free 
play in putting forward reasons and facts, and 
most of all it facilitates immediate challenge. 
It creates a situation in which experiences can 
be freely shared, where misunderstandings can 
be cleared up, and gaps in the thinking of each 
filled in by the contributions of others. What 
other form of communication facilitates such 
rapid and complete understanding? 

Journalists are renowned for their enthusiasm 
for discussion, despite the fact that their pro- 
fessional medium is the written word. They 
gather together in innumerable conferences, 
even in a national convention, to discuss their 
problems and methods instead of contenting 
themselves with writing memoranda to each 
other or reading their technical journals. I 
have discovered that the journalist is the most 
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eager and helpful of the participants in public 
affairs discussion, in informal groups as well 
as in regular forums. 

The latest estimate on paid newspaper circu- 
lation of English language publications gives 
a total of some 35,000,000 for Canada and the 
United States. Making an appropriate dis- 
count from this figure to represent the Cana- 
dian circulation, and some deduction for the 
fact that many people take both an evening and 
a morning newspaper, it is not unlikely that 
fully 25% of American families make no regu- 
lar contact with a daily newspaper. Probably 
not more than half of our citizens are in the 
habit of reading more than one newspaper even 
occasionally. 

In the Des Moines forums, it was discovered 
that newspaper co- operation with the forum 
program was vital and essential, and in this 
case it was generous. Why shouldn’t our 
daily newspapers and weekly periodicals fea- 
ture public affairs discussion as they now do 
sports, finance, society, and other features? 
The practical answer probably is that they will 
when America features the facilities for public 
forums as it does for these other activities. 

At a time when democracy is challenged 
throughout the world, I think it of crucial im- 
portance that a nation originally dedicated to 
democratic government should take steps to 
undergird its structure of free self-government 
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with the maximum of opportunities for civic 
enlightenment throughout the entire country. 
To me that means the federal promotion and 
subsidy of community public affairs forums, 
under complete and independent local adminis- 
tration. It is my conviction that only through 
wide-spread systematic and competently man- 
aged public discussion can we hope to maintain 
a vital, personal support for the corner-stones 
of democracy—free speech, free press and 
freedom of assemblage, 


Craprer ITf. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. It is commonly said that the great weakness of 
democracy is its refusal to be guided by experts. 
Does the employment of experts preclude discussion ? 

If we assume the expert to be right, what is the 
advantage of discussion ? 

What use can popular government make of ex- 
perts, and still maintain general control over the 
affairs of state? 

2. How can the public secure well-managed forum 
programs free from bias on a nation-wide seale suf- 
ficient to meet the need? 

3. Should public forums concentrate on discussion 
and avoid becoming action groups or _ pressure 
groups? Why? 

4. Why can’t citizens read and hear all points of 
view now being expressed through various mediums 
and thus gain the civic understanding vital to self- 
government? 

What is to be gained by organizing public con- 
sideration of public affairs through well-balanced 
public forums? 

5. Is the existence of laws against libel and slan- 
der a limitation of speech and press? 

How do such laws affect free consideration of 
public issues? 

Should there be more legislation in this direction ;— 
for example, penalizing people or publications for 
expressing certain opinions? 

80 
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6. Does the fact that the press must rest upon the 
support of advertising limit its freedom of expres- 
sion, or influence editorial ‘policy ? 

What effect would wide-spread public discussion 
of important issues have on the press? 

Would such use of free speech tend to strengthen 
the hand of editors in dealing with public problems 
vigorously ? 

7. Should the forum method as described in this 
chapter be used in secondary schools and colleges as 
one approach toward an understanding of issues 
presented in courses of social studies? . 

8. What results may be expected from wide-spread 
public forums other than popular understanding of 
the social, political, economic and cultural problems 
actually discussed ? 

Does democracy need the kind of citizenship which 
- ean express itself fluently ? 

How do forums affect the public speaking abilities 
of people? 
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TV: 


LIBERALISM AND ADULT CIVIC 
EDUCATION 


... ‘‘Inberalism asks for freedom 
of mqury m the belief that the 
truth about sociological problems 
cannot be discovered in any other 
way.’ 


On every hand it is said that we have become 
the slaves of the machines we have built. Our 
capacity to produce the material basis for an 
abundant life has far exceeded our ability to 
control and direct the huge powers of a machine 
age. We are indeed living today in a most 
paradoxical world. 

People are idle, we are told, because they 
produced too much. They are feverishly pre- 
paring for more ghastly wars, and yet they hate 
and fear war. They are not well fed, and yet 
they destroy food. They are poorly clothed, 
and yet they plow under cotton and run their 
marvelous textile mills at less than half of their 
eapacity. They lack proper educational facil- 
ities for their children because of vast curtail- 
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ments of opportunity and no proper expansion, 
and yet they have thousands of trained teachers 
ready and eager to educate. 

I do not intend to discuss a plan by which 
these dangerous paradoxes may be dissolved. 
Literally dozens of plans have been proposed. 
Some of our most careful students of social 
problems have produced schemes for making 
the technological era serve the masses of men 
with abundance and security. You are familiar 
with some of these programs. Suffice it to say 
here that even the so-called experts disagree 
and advocate highly conflicting plans for social 
change and improvement. 


What Is the Function of Educatton? 


Granted that we are in a muddled situation, 
that something must be done to make life more 
reasonable, more sensible, and thus more livable 
for the masses of the people, the question I 
want to pose is: What is the function of educa- 
tion? More than that, what is the function of 
liberalism in education? 

There are some educators and more layme%, 
who assume that any proposal which suggests 
a new and different way of doing things is 
liberal. It is almost taken for granted that any 
movement for social change is an expression 
of liberalism. Particularly, there is a school 
of thought now growing which goes under the 
banner of liberalism and which advocates that 
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it is the business of education consciously to 
direct the movement for social change in the 
way that such change should go. 

It is pertinent, therefore, that I should speak 
at some length on this whole question of the 
function of education and liberalism in a chang- 
ing world order. I want especially to deal 
with that phase of education which seems to me 
of most importance, namely, adult education. 

First, let us inquire into the meaning of 
liberalism. The function of liberalism, it seems 
to me, 2s to liberate. Liberalism historically 
has been an attack on despotic authority. It 
has operated always to release the human 
spirit from the bondage of superstition, from 
the inhibiting influences of caste and aristoc- 
racy. It fought for freedom of inquiry against 
all the entrenched powers of the old world. 

Liberalism is a temper of mind, a way of 
thinking. It shuns dogmatism. It urges un- 
fettered, absolutely free investigation of every 
problem. Liberalism is not afraid to face the 
facts and to follow where they lead. It wel- 
comes and stimulates criticism. 

The very flower of liberalism is the scientific 
approach. No one need argue the merits of 
liberalism. We liberals point to the profound — 
results of the scientific attitude of mind in the © 
conquest of the natural world. 

Today liberalism demands that men and 
women apply the scientific attitude to the learn- 
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ing process on matters of social and economic 
import. Liberalism asks for freedom of mquery 
wm the belief that the truth about sociological 
problems cannot be discovered wm any other 
way. 

I conceive it as the task of liberal education 
to liberate the minds of individuals to function 
effectively in the democratic control of their 
social life and to prepare them for and to in- 
duce continuous growth in personal self-ex- 
pression and personal efficiency. 

Certain educators have analyzed the social 
ils of our times and have decided that the cure 
is economic collectivism, sometimes referred to 
as industrial democracy. They seem to feel 
that the way to liberate America from the evils 
of the status quo is to indoctrinate the school 
children, adolescents, and adults with beliefs 
in a new social order founded upon the social- 
ized ownership and management of the means 
of production. 

IT am not interested at this time in discussing 
the merits of this vision of a new social order. 
I am concerned with their suggestion that the 
building of it, according to the preconceived 
patterns of pedagogues, become a major part 
of a planned effort of public education. 

Let me not be misunderstood. These educa- 
tors are not alone in asking that the schools be 
used to indoctrinate youth with ideas and be- 
liefs concerning the social order. There are 
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others, and some are not as forthright and 
idealistic as these educators. Everyone is 
familiar with the facts addueed from the Con- 
gressional investigation some years ago about 
the tactics of the power trust. It is common 
knowledge that these gentlemen who believe in 
the continuation of the private ownership and 
control of electric utilities cleverly inserted 
their propaganda in textbooks, hired professors 
as public relations men, and in numerous ways 
sought to indoctrinate youth with their views. 

Others who believe that ours is the best of 
all possible economic systems are at work at- 
tempting to interfere with the learner’s right 
to read about and to discuss other systems of 
economics. By a negative process, they try to 
eliminate all non-status quo inquiry, to create 
and to preserve ignorance of new systems, and 
thus indoctrinate youth with their idea that a 
new social order is distinctly undesirable. 
Legislation is often sponsored by these people 
to frighten teachers into presenting only one 
side of the sociological picture. The aim of 
this group is indoctrination also. 

The juxtaposition of these two groups raises 
this interesting point: Can the schools and the 
forees of education remain neutral? Both the 
new-social-order educators and the old-social- 
order protectors say that education cannot, or 
at least that it will not. 
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In an absolute and complete sense, perhaps 
not. However, if our new-social-order people 
are right in their estimation of the power of 
the protectors of the status quo, these people 
ought to be a little hesitant in calling for the 
end of neutrality altogether. It is futile indul- 
gence in the sheerest wishful thinking to believe 
that these ‘‘frontier thinkers in education’’ 
will be the ones to dictate the process of in- 
doctrination. When indoctrination becomes the 
order of the day in education, we may be quite 
sure that the forces which are able to maintain 
the social system will be eager and powerful 
enough to direct the indoctrination along the 
line of their own beliefs and interests. 

Mind you, I am not attempting to say here 
that the schools should interpret their neutral- 
ity as a hands-off policy. Rather, I am con- 
tending that freedom of inquiry should be 
defended against all of its opponents as the 
essential of liberal education. I do not want 
to see the educational process used as a bul- 
wark to protect and perpetuate any particular 
aspects of the existing system regardless of 
their merits, any more than I want to see edu- 
cation used as an instrument to indoctrinate 
learners with the radical proposals of some 
new system. 

Of course, the educational process will and 
should deeply affect the future decisions and 
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choices of citizens in a democracy. It must, 
therefore, often concern itself with highly con- 
troversial questions. There need be no side- 
stepping, no hushing up of discussion about 
such questions. In fact, ultimately, there can- 
not be. The most tyrannical governments of 
the past have not found it possible permanently 
to suppress the truth and the desires of the 
people. I predict that the modern dictator- 
ships will some day crash under the revolu- 
tionary impact of the masses of people who are 
being goaded to revolt by suppression and fed 
on the falsehoods of propaganda, the grown-up 
brother of indoctrination. 

But we want no group of pedagogic reform- 
ers on the one hand or self-appointed academic 
censors on the other, manipulating the learning 
process so that the learners may more easily be 
fitted as cogs into a machine conceived in ‘‘mas- 
ter minds.”’ 

Indoctrination implies that infallibility is 
vested in some one or some group. Liberalism 
is essentially a revolt against that idea of infal- 
libility. The profession of teaching should be — 
in the vanguard disclaiming any belief in infal- 
hbility and therefore repudiating the alleged 
right of organized public education to indoc- 
trinate for any vested interest or for any 
reform. 

Dr. George Coe puts this point rather crisply 
in his ‘‘Educating for Citizenship’’. He says 
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(p. 103) ‘‘A notion is floating around that lead- 
ership of the masses toward any excellence 
must be bestowed from the outside, that it can- 
not arise from within. To this a retort might 
be made that every individual of ‘light and 
leading’ has sprung as a matter of fact from 
the mass, and that qualities like his own contin- 
ually sprout from the main stock of humanity. 
What is equally important, within the mass 
there is some spontaneous and general recogni- 
tion of excellence together with capacity for 
growth in appreciation. ... The tradition of 
the schools presents the picture of a ruling class, 
the teachers, imposing their wisdom upon a 
ruled class, the pupils. Similarly, wisdom in 
the statesman consists, in part, in making the 
masses accept what they do not choose nor un- 
derstand. ... Nor yet do we really intend that 
the young shall come to full maturity; nor yet 
do we effectively believe that the people can 
manage themselves through their own intelli- 
gence. ... We can rise by virtue of our own 
inherent qualities; we do not have to be lifted, 
and we have no historical reason for trusting 
any class as authoritative lifters’’. 

That is liberalism to the very roots. To in- 
tend honestly that youth shall have untram- 
meled opportunity to come to maturity by being 

liberated to use the full force of its inherent 
abilities: That is liberalism in education. 
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Process of Liberation 


Let us now examine this problem from a more 
positive point of view. If not indoctrination, 
then what? How do educators, or shuuld educa- 
tors really function to liberate human capacities 
for leadership? 

First, we teach young children to read and 
write. Think how little freedom an illiterate 
person has in a world of books and written ex- 
pression! What limitless possibilities lie be- 
fore that individual who can read the ideas of 
others, and write his own! True, he may read 
trash and write ransom notes. On the other 
hand, he may read Rousseau and write the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Second, we teach or should teach the young 
child how to observe the kind of world he lives 
in, help him by the use of his tools of learning 
to discover for himself what is in that world, 
the extent of it, and its inhabitants, their ways 
of life and customs. How really limited and 
controlled is that person who has never 
glimpsed the infinite variety and wide expanse 
of life on our planet! We call him provincial. 
In a democracy such as ours with its millions of 
lines of contact and its interdependence, the 
person who has no conception of the kind of 
world that lies beyond our borders is dan- 
gerously unprepared for citizenship. It is the 
teacher who introduces the young mind to the 
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fascinating quest for an understanding of the 
nature of our world. That is liberation. 


Teaching History 


You can readily trace the steps for yourself. 
But very soon you run into the function of edu- 
cation to teach history. At once the question 
arises: How shall we teach history? Surely, 
there has been a very great deal of indoctrina- 
tion in evidence in the schools in this field. And 
so there has! The dogma of nationalism in 
every country has prevailed in the teaching of 
history to an alarming degree, so that historic 
fact has been distorted and history book writers 
frequently have served truth badly for the glor- 
ification of the nation. Fortunately the data on 
which history books is written are available, 
and the urge for free inquiry has been great, 
The result is a flood of new history books, 
healthy controversy, and the opportunity for 
every teacher to give students a wide selective 
reading list. The teacher who confines his stu- 
dents to one text book in history is simply de- 
priving them of their right to see for themselves 
a variety of displays of historic data. 

All along the learning process, the teacher is 
engaged or should be engaged in leading his stu- 
dents to view life from new angles, to probe 
problems, to seek out the facts for themselves, 
to discover what may be seen from new 
horizons. 
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Gradually, as youth advances toward aca- 
demic maturity, it seeks understanding of the 
more controversial social and economic prob- 
lems. Finally, the student is liberated by a 
thorough grasp of the tools of thought. The 
task of the teacher now is to be his guide and 
counselor in the process of free inquiry. It is 
in connection with the teaching of social and 
economic problems, controversial questions 
especially, that I believe we need a new vision 
of the art of teaching. The learner has an in- 
alienable right to know all important points of 
view, and to know those points of view as the 
people who hold them want to express them. 
Too frequently, the teacher thinks he has exhib- 
ited sufficient impartiality when he has ex- 
plained ideas which he opposes as he sees them. 
I want it established as the right of the learner 
to get opinions and ideas on controversial ques- 
tions directly from those who believe in them. 
When this right is denied, our democracy will 
be gone. When organized education ceases to 
protect this right, it is taking the first steps to- 
ward the establishment of dictatorship. 


Academic Guidance 


The antithesis of indoctrination is freedom of 
inquiry. The main function of the teacher or 
professor is to stimulate and guide that free in- 
quiry, to develop critical thinking among his 
students. That is the process of liberation. Lib- 
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eralism then trusts critical and intellectually 
alive people to reach their own conclusions. 
But it is my conviction that the learning proc- 
ess must not stop with formal education in high 
school or college. However thoughtfully a stu- 
dent may discover for himself the basis for con- 
clusions on important public affairs in his 
school days, unless he continues the process of 
inquiry he is soon unqualified to express an in- 
telligent judgment on public questions. The 
social problems he studies at eighteen or twenty 
are not likely to be the ones on which he will 
have to register an opinion at the polls and with 
respect to which he will exercise his personal 
influence at twenty-five and in middle life. 


Infe-long Learning 


For this, among other reasons, I have urged 
that facilities for adult civic education be 
greatly increased as the only sound way of pre- 
serving democracy. I have said quite positively 
that I do not believe that the democratic ideal 
of orderly evolution can be made to work by 
using the schools to.indoctrinate for the future. 
But now I must say even more positively that 
democracy cannot be made to work by following 
a policy of laissez faire in the realm of public 
opinion among adults. 

Educational laissez faire in the civic educa- 
tion of adults we now have to a large extent 
with the result that public opinion is the prey of 
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propaganda. Special interest groups of all 
sorts and ambitious demagogues as well, make 
a determined effort to lead the general public to 
accept their programs and ideas without a crit- 
ical examination of the facts. 

There is a highly developed technique for ap- 
pealing to masses of people to use their demo- 
cratic rights to rubber stamp the plans of pow- 
erful minorities. The formula by which people 
in a democracy can be manipulated is not new, 
but certainly it has been perfected and refined 
with the advent of new means of communica- 
tion. The trick of propaganda is to associate 
the ends desired with the lowest common de- 
nominator of mass emotion. A single appeal 
can now reach fifty million people. The man 
who can create an appeal which will win a large 
proportion of these millions to his purpose or 
his product can command almost unlimited sal- 
ary. The publicity and advertising expert, 
sometimes called the public relations counsel, 
has become a powerful influence in the shaping 
of public opinion. 


Ways of Propagandists 


Now let us contrast for a moment the tech- 
nique of this sort of propaganda and the proc- 
ess of education. Let me put it in general 
terms first. Between inducing another to ac- 
cept your conclusion without himself doing the 
thinking necessary to validate the conclusion, 
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and inducing him to consider a problem and to 
seek and weigh evidence, is all the difference be- 
tween propaganda and education, between in- 
doctrination and critical thinking. 

Does the advertiser of toothpaste always 
scrupulously lead me to consider the problem of 
the best method known to modern science for 
the care of the teeth? Does he ask of me an 
impartial consideration of the facts concerning 
the advantages and defects of various kinds of 
dentifrices? 

No. By pleasing pictures, catchwords, slo- 
gans, oft repeated assertions as to quality, se- 
lected facts, and appeals to vanity or fear he 
seeks to lead me to buy his toothpaste. 

Does the clever public relations counsel seek 
to lead me to take all necessary steps in critical 
thinking about the issue of public ownership 
versus private ownership of power resources? 

No. By selection of some facts and omission 
of others, by special emphasis on some ideas 
and condemnation of others to oblivion, by ap- 
peals to catchwords, traditional loyalties, and 
the use of labels, he seeks to bring me into 
agreement with him. 


The Public Pays 


It is well that we pause to note once in a 
while, especially when complaints are being 
made about the cost of education, that the cost 
of propaganda and the salaries of the well-paid 
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producers of it are met by the public as directly 
and are as widely diffused as the cost of educa- 
tion and the small salaries of teachers. It is all 
in the price of the product or service. 

However, I have no desire to make an attack 
on the techniques of advertising or publicity. I 
am saying that there is a difference between 
what constitutes good advertising and what 
may be considered real education. Of course, it 
would be extremely difficult, if not altogether 
impracticable, for the manufacturer of any 
product to use a carefully planned educational 
method in marketing his goods. His job is to 
get people to buy what he is producing. He is 
in competition with others. He is often handi- 
capped by severe time limitations. His natural 
quest is for the briefest most convincing appeal 
for patrons that he can discover. 

You and I would do exactly what modern ad- 
vertisers do, if we wanted to get people to agree 
with us and to act in accord with our sugges- 
tions. But it is just here that I make my point 
that what is good for advertisers and public re- 
lations counsels is definitely bad for education. 

The manufacturer pays for his advertising, 
and it is his right to put out the sort of appeals 
that get action even though they may be very 
one-sided. But the public pays for education, 
and it has a right to get an impartial view of all 
sides, expert guidance to all sources of material 
and facts. It ought to be protected against hav- 
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ing the process for which it pays used by any 

pressure group, vested interest or reform move- 
‘ment as a means of advertising its point of view 
_ to the exclusion of some other. 


Educational Approach 


How does education or at least, how should 
- education differ from advertising and public re- 
lations work? 

The educational technique in regard to the 
eare of teeth, for example, engages primarily in 
the discovery of the true solution of the prob- 
lem. Therefore, education urges two things: 
first, complete and impartial survey of all theo- 
ries and ideas on the subject, and second, erit- 
ical testing of these ideas by free analysis and 
experimentation. 

Likewise, when it comes to the question of 
public ownership versus private ownership of 
public utilities, the educational technique asks 
for all the facts and a free opportunity for the 
students of the problem critically to examine 
the facts by which to reach conclusions. 

People who act with knowledge can be said to 
be truly exercising bona fide public opinion. But 
when the masses have little or no access to 
knowledge, facts, opinions and discussions, 
their action can hardly be said to display the 
kind of public opinion that will keep democracy 
safe. Such people are merely being moved like 
puppets on strings by the clever who know how 
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to manipulate human emotions. That is not — 
democracy, but a sort of hog calling exhibition 
in which important issues are decided by the 
numbers responding to the best caller. 


Understanding Politics 


Consider our political situation. How fre- 
quently our contenders for office display them- 
selves holding babies affectionately, pitching 
hay, or doing some other act by which the senti- 
ment of masses of people can be won. How 
frequently political parties substitute bunting 
and oratorical appeals to the shades of de- 
parted leaders and grand generalizations in 
place of sound discussion of problems involv- 
ing the welfare of the people. How very much 
repetition of attractive promises; how very 
little careful analysis of the ways and means 
of achieving them! Too often the task of the 
political party is merely to get me to vote 
for its candidates. It has experts on finding the 
lowest common denominator of mass emotion 
and its able propagandists at work playing on 
those fundamental instincts. If I can best get 
votes by playing on the maternal instinct, by 
giving a children’s party, or by shaking hands 
with members of racial groups having a large 
block of votes, why should I go to the trouble to 
make my appeal on the issues which demand 
decision? 

But that is hardly democracy. Democracy 
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means freedom of choice. But if people are to 
be self-liberators in a democracy their choices 
must be backed by understanding of the prob- 
lems on which their judgment is being ex- 
pressed. Otherwise, we are merely engaged in 
a grand proxy-gathering contest at election 
time. 

What agency has our democracy furnished 
the great masses of adults by which they may. 
be helped to achieve that critical thinking which 
is at the heart of the idea of education as con- 
trasted with propaganda? How shall the peo- 
ple be liberated except by giving them the op- 
portunity to know things for themselves, the 
chance to share their ideas and attack their com- 
mon problems in the spirit of scientific inquiry? 
Have we any wide-spread, organized, system- 
atic method in this political democracy of ours 
for leading the rank and file of men and women 
to critical thinking together concerning their 
common problems? Not yet. 

The failure to provide such an agency is 
likely to cost us what freedom and liberation we 
have so painfully achieved in the upward strug- 
gle to get the right to choose for ourselves. 
Hither we must know what we’re doing, what 
we’re voting about, really understand the im- 
portant questions of public concern, or we shall 
forfeit the right to choose for ourselves. How 
can the ordinary citizen become informed upon 
the issues of the day? How can he be aided in 
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applying a critical intelligence to the alternative 
proposals of a multitude of partisan counsel- 
ors? Granted that the newspapers, libraries, 
magazines, the radio, the political platform, all 
have a part to play in adult educatinn for civie 
intelligence. Yet there is one special way by 
which the ordinary citizen can fit himself to 
judge of novel issues and proposed reforms, 
and that is by developing a habit of thinking 
characterized by a willingness to hear both or 
all sides of any important issue; a disposition 
to match mind with mind in free discussion. 

We used, indeed, to call democracy govern- 
ment by discussion; and if we are to guarantee | 
the success of democratic government, we must 
somehow provide for a renaissance of critical 
discussion in high and lowly places. 


Planning Community-Wide Adult Education 


A pattern and an instrument for such a ren- 
aissance of demoeratic discussion is to be found 
in the organization of public forums for adults 
under public school auspices, such as the plan 
now in operation in Des Moines, Iowa. Such 
public forums ought to be found in every city, 
hamlet, and grange throughout America. 

These public forums would not be formal 
classes. There would be no textbooks with as- 
signments to be read and recited, no tests, no en- 
rollment fees, none of the usual academic abra- 
cadabra. These forums would simply be open, 
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public meetings which any citizen might attend 
at any time he chose; meetings held upon a reg- 
ular schedule throughout the year in school 
buildings under public school management; 
- meetings at which a professional forum leader, 
an adult educator who is an expert in explana- 
tion and is well paid, would present the social, 
political, and economic issues of the times, and 
help to guide the discussion of these issues by 
voluntarily assembled neighbors and friends. In 
brief, the essential characteristics of such pub- 
lic forums would be: (1) An assemblage of cit- 
izens; (2) A capable leader; (3) A real issue or 
problem for discussion. Their objectives would 
be: (1) Exchange of information and points of 
view; (2) Development of tolerance and open- 
mindedness; (3) Development of critical intelli- 
gence. 

Such public forums would be under the gen- 
eral direction and control of the elected public 
school authorities of the local school districts 
and would, therefore, be answerable only to the 
public opinion of the local community through 
its officials. The local school authorities would 
employ competent educators as forum leaders. 
Since the value of these forums would depend in 
large measure upon the ability of the leadership 
provided, forum leaders should be men of rec- 
ognized scholarship, men who would have both 
the theoretical and the practical knowledge of 
current affairs which enable them to command 
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the intellectual respect of adults. Such men 
could be secured only if the remuneration of- 
fered were attractive, or if the challenge of this 
method of implementing democratic discussion 
fired their imaginations. In some cases, forum 
leaders would be residents of the local commu- 
nity, in other cases they would be men from the 
nearby universities. 

Since all vital social questions are controver- 
sial, are questions upon which men honestly dif- 
fer and concerning which men have an equal 
right to the expression of an opinion, the public 
forums would be dedicated to complete aca- 
demic freedom. Regular forum leaders would 
be expected to possess ‘‘that serene detachment 
which alone can guarantee clarity of judgment 
and the exercise of dispassionate intelligence.”’ 
The basic conception of the function of the pub- 
lic forums would be educational; that is, they 
would undertake to provide for genuine free- 
dom of investigation and discussion, with em- 
phasis upon critical thinking as opposed to the 
emotional appeal and obscurantism of the dem- 
agogue. The forum leader would be an expos- 
itor and an interpreter rather than a propagan- 
dist; he would be expected to present available 
information on all sides of any controversial 
issue, and to guide the discussion so that oppos- 
ing points of view would be accorded the freest 
expression. 
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Academic Freedom 


Obviously, academic freedom for forum lead- 
ers, as for other educators, must always operate 
within the practical limits of the respect and 
confidence of the community. The forum leader 
cannot claim immunity from social judgment. 
He would be required to justify his freedom of 
thought and speech by sound scholarship, tem- 
perate judgment, and disinterested objectivity. 

As indicating some of the types of questions 
which would be discussed in public forums the 
following are submitted: 


What should the Government do with the 
railroads? 

Should the Government remain per- 
manently in businesss? 

Can we have industrial democracy? 

What are the limits of planning under 
capitalism ? 

Is graft in government inevitable? 

Can the slums be abolished? 

Tariffs and the improvement of agricul- 
ture. 

Should the United States Constitution be 
amended? If so, why? 

How can the United States keep out of 
war? 


Of course the subjects for discussion would 
vary with the local interests and with the issues 
receiving prominence in the press. 
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To these forums all citizens of the community 
would come. Hach forum would represent a 
democracy in microcosm in which butcher and 
baker and banker and housewife would each 
contribute to the community of thought and the 
interchange of experience. The forums would 
espouse no programs of social action. They 
would not organize citizens for carrying into 
effect any decisions which might be reached by 
individuals in their thinking. The forums would 
be educational and not political in function. 
What the schools have to do about social change 
is to develop a citizenry that is competent to 
understand its own wants and to learn how to 
secure them. 

Action groups we have in plenty, in which 
citizens may band themselves together to work 
for whatever improvements they choose. But 
of educational machinery for these broader pur- 
poses of social improvement, we have little 
enough and that little should not be prostituted 
to any other purpose than the honest discussion 
and exchange of ideas, the development of tol- 
erance and openmindedness, and the encourage- 
ment of habits of critical thinking. 

It is not the business of public forums nor of 
public education in general in a democracy to 
enter the political arena to secure social re- 
forms or reconstruction, nor to bolster up a 
status quo. It is the business of the forums — 
to act as a catalyzer, a ferment in the field of © 
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ideas. Consequently, the forums place their 
reliance upon development of acquaintance 
with issues and alternatives, the weighing of 
evidence by the citizen himself, and the con- 
sequent espousal by the citizen of any program 
of action he chooses. In the forums, neighbors 
meet to discuss their common problems and 
their diversity of opinions in the light of their 
individual experiences and points of view, thus 
making of democratic discussion the instrument 
for the furtherance of the shared culture of all. 


Federal Aid 


It is my conviction that the Federal Govern- 
ment can do nothing better calculated to in- 
spire confidence in our democracy of free learn- 
ing and discussion than to give definite support 
to public forums for adults, and to assist the 
locally managed community agencies of public 
education to function effectively in behalf of 
civic understanding and enlightenment. 

The fact that the modern era is marked by 
swift changes and an increasing tempo of 
change is a major challenge to the whole philos- 
ophy and practice of liberalism. A man work- 
ing in a laboratory today with the accumulated 
experimentations of the past generation of 
science may produce a new poison gas capable 
of destroying the population of whole cities, 
if indeed such discoveries are not already 
made. An inventive mind may develop a new 
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process of production by which thousands of 
skilled workmen may be replaced by uncanny 
automatic machinery. Every bit of human 
genius is capable of contributing to human 
slavery, misery, and destruction, as well as of 
devising means of making life more beautiful 
and significant for the mass of people. The 
point is that these dynamic new ideas and ways 
of doing things are coming upon us swiftly. 
Passion and greed can so easily organize the 
tremendous energies of our machine age to 
ereate a Frankenstein to crush out the abun- 
dant life we might achieve. Liberalism and 
education have the task of saving mankind from 
political robotism. The greatest challenge of 
our day is the struggle to liberate the minds 
and intellectual resources of men and women 
to enable them to guide the swift and inevitable 
changes in the interest of human welfare. 

Our traditional programs and processes of 
education in public schools by which children 
and youth are prepared for adulthood will not 
suffice today. Public education must extend its 
program and its spirit into the adult years 
themselves. 


Neat Step 


Just as the nineteenth century witnessed the 
extension of the principle of equal educational 
opportunity for all through tax-supported pub- 
lic education for children, so the present cen- 
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tury must witness the principle of tax-sup- 
ported education extended to the area of adult- 
hood. And this extension will come upon the 
same principle, namely, that an educated elec- 
torate is the indispensable requisite for an in- 
telligent public opinion in a democracy. 
Therefore, education is an essential public 


- service which must be sufficiently extensive and 


efficient to guarantee the perpetuity of self- 
government itself. But since intelligent public 
opinion cannot be achieved in a complex indus- 
trial order by the education of children between 
the ages of seven and seventeen alone, it be- 
comes necessary to make definite provisions 
for the public education of adults in civic prob- 
lems. Nothing less than publicly managed edu- 
cational opportunities for life-long learning 
about the problems of government will suffice 
for citizens in a democracy. 

As educators, ours is not the function to win 
adherents to our views on specific solutions 
or to organize people within forums and class- 
rooms for reforms by which to liberate the 
world from the evils we suffer. Ours is the job 
of educating youth and, if given the cherished 
opportunity, of guiding adults in the ways of 
free and open inquiry. For this is the convic- 
tion of liberalism—that if the people know how 
to think clearly, have opportunity to share 
their views, and have access to the facts, they 
will liberate themselves. | 


CHAPTER IV. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can the scientific method be applied to social 
studies ? 

2. Should educators lead the way toward a new 
society by agreeing among themselves what it should 
be in general terms and then induce students to 
accept the educators’ conclusions? 

On the other hand, should they restrict themselves 
merely to informing students about the accepted and 
undisputed historical facts? 

3. Should students be given the personal opinions 
of the teacher or professor on controversial subjects? 
If so, under what conditions? 

Is the teacher who expresses his own conclusions 
a propagandist or indoctrinator if he gives adequate 
assistance to students in getting an understanding 
of views contrary to his? 

4, What methods can be employed in secondary 
schools and higher education to assure an unbiased 
inquiry and avoid indoctrination? 

5. When do students reach sufficient maturity to 
grapple with social and economic problems? 

Is it fair to teach courses involving highly contro- 
versial social issues to children in the elementary 
schools? 

6. Discuss the techniques of advertising contrasted 
with those of education. 

7. Are we moving in the direction of greater con- 
trols over the educational process by pressure 
groups? 
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Can we maintain and progressively develop free- 
dom of inquiry in America? 

Or is some system of indoctrination the inevitable 
outgrowth of a complex machine system of produc- 
tion and a concentrated, interdependent social organ- 
ization ? 

8. Is it possible for the schools to contend for free 
investigation of unpopular ideas and concepts of 
social organization which challenge the status quo 
without endangering the financial support of the 
schools? 
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development along cultural lines has lagged far be- 
hind, an example of which is shown in the public 
attitude toward the schools. Suggests ways in which 
education may become a stronger and more vital force 
in the preservation of our democratic traditions and 
at the same time ‘‘prepare young people for life in 
a progressive world.”’ 


Kilpatrick, William H. Education and the social 
erisis: A proposed program. New York, Horace 
Liveright, ine., 1933. 85 pp. 


Analyzes social problems of the present civiliza- 
tion. Believes the school must be remade to lend 
itself to a more social point of view. Calls attention 
to inadequacies of present educational system and 
suggests some possible plans of reconstruction. 


National Education Association. Committee on so- 
cial economic goals of America. The social-eco- 
nomic goals of America, revised report. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The Association, 1933. 22 p. pam- 
philet). 

Also in Journal of the National Education Asso- 

ciation, 23; 6-12, January, 1934. 


Sets forth 10 goals, considered by the committee 
after a year’s study, as desirable in the development 
of our national life, and suggests implications of 
these goals for education. Gives some suggestions 
concerning materials for social-economic instructions. 


Sisson, Edward O. Educating for freedom. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 225 pp. 
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(The modern teachers series, ed. by W. C. Bagley). 
Reading lists and problems for further study, pp. 
205-222. 


Thomas, Norman. Can our schools face facts? 
Progressive education, 9: 338-40, May, 1932. 


Schools should: (1) Recognize that controversial 
issues cannot be avoided; pupils should be taught to 
face them fairly and intelligently; (2) fairly present 
the facts concerning controversial issues and con- 
tending interpretations of those facts; (38) select 
teachers as if they were members of the holiest pro- 
fession and give them freedom to serve the cause of 
truth; (4) let children have some experience in being 
citizens and not merely subjects in the schools. 
Thompson, Carl Dean. Confessions of the power 

trust; a summary of the testimony given in the 

hearings of the Federal trust commission on utility 
corporations, pursuant to Resolution No. 83 of the 

United States Senate, approved February 15, 1928. 

New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1932. 

670 pp. 

Tugwell, Rexford G. and Hill, H. C. Our economic 
society and its problems: A study of American 
levels of living and how to improve them. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 566 pp. 
For teachers and high-school students interested in 

a general treatment of our economic society, this 

book is of much interest. It is an attempt to explain 

our economic life and establish social and economic 
attitudes essential to full citizenship participation. 

Deals with various methods of improving standards 

of living. 


V. 
MODERNIZING ADULT EDUCATION 


. “Our experience wm serving 
the “anterests and needs of thou- 
sands of the victims of depression 
must now contribute to modernie- 
ing adult education with respect to 
technique.’’ 


In these days when the most ancient ideas 
are being dressed up in new labels and hope- 
fully introduced to us as debutantes, it is a 
little difficult to make clear what we mean by 
‘“‘modern.’’ What would modernizing educa- 
tion mean in certain countries where the 
straight-jacket of political absolutism is offered 
as the very latest style for modern govern- 
ments? It would mean re-introducing the faded 
educational principles in vogue when kings 
ruled by divine right, and when ideas, not 
validated by the monarch, were considered ipso 
feato false, and therefore suppressed. That is 
the kind of ‘‘modernizing’’ of education we may 
witness under dictatorships. 

The fact that this is happening in modern 
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times hardly proves that it is modern, any 
more than a house without plumbing or elec- 
tricity may be called modern simply because 
it is built today. We modernize when we plan 
things in the light of the best knowledge and 
experience we have. 

What is more pathetic than the retreat of 
a civilized people from their hard-won peak 
of democratic self-government to the valley of 
discredited despotism in the belief that they 
are marching in a modern crusade? What is 
more tragic than the burning of scholarly 
books, the suppression of free thought, the re- 
vival of the torture chamber, and the return of 
the Ghetto? And this in the name of progress! 

Not only do dictators try again what has 
consistently failed in the past, recklessly flying 
in the face of modern principles of social prog- 
ress, but they confidently predict the doom of 
democracy. Such a prediction greeted us in 
the headlines only recently. The author of 
this prophecy apparently thought it advisable 
to assure his followers, who suffer from 
sharply declining standards of living, that, al- 
though his practical promises are still unreal- 
ized, the principles of his regime are right in 
theory and will finally prevail everywhere. 


Democracy in Action 


Of course the only answer to such soothsay- 
ers is the demonstration of a vigorous democ- 
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racy in action. History has abundantly testi- 
fied that dictatorships stifle initiative and in- 
dependence at the bottom and in time run dry 
at the top. Democracy offers a technique for 
getting a constant supply of strong leadership 
by permitting such leadership to rise from the 
self-respecting and free ranks of the people. 
It is the business of education to see to it that 
the masses of the people are intellectually nour- 
ished so that each citizen may realize and de- 
velop his full capacity and inherent ability. 
Democracy exists to nurture personality, not 
to consume it. Therefore, in our new, complex 
machine age, we have need of a continuing 
modernization program for education, so that 
we may nourish personality to make it strong 
enough to control our material progress in the 
interest of the common welfare. If we are com- 
petent to manage our public affairs, and skilled 
in the handling of our personal lives, democ- 


‘Tacy is not in the slightest danger. But with- 


out very broad educational opportunities the 


attainment of this competence and the learning 
of this skill are exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


There was a time when we viewed education 
merely as a period of preparation for real life, 
a period in which we accumulated certain 
knowledge and skills for future living, and for 


“making a living.’”? Today we are convinced 
that formal schooling is only a part of educa- 
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tion; that the pursuit of learning must be a 
lifelong process. This conviction is the basis 
of adult education. As we succeed in planning 
more adequate opportunities for adult learn- 
ing, we are going to find it necessary and easier 
to modernize formal schooling for children. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher puts this thought in 
a sentence. She says: ‘‘As adults more and 
more expect to go on learning, children may be 
less and less treated like small valises into 
which provision for a long journey must be 
stuffed, no matter how the sides bulge.”’ 

Of course one of the reasons we are begin- 
ning to put so much emphasis on adult educa- 
tion, is that we have discovered that no matter 
how much stuffing is done in the schools, it 
cannot be adequate for the voyage through life 
in our swiftly changing world. It was impos- 
sible to foresee the need of the post war adult 
for an understanding of war debts, unemploy- 
ment relief problems, neutrality laws, and the 
like, when the adult was still a student in sec- 
ondary school before the war. It is impossible 
to train youth for jobs which will be created 
in the future by new inventions. It is imprac- 
tical to expect that cramming information on 
soil erosion into the head of the fourteen-year- 
old farm boy will be sufficient to assure intelli. 
gent action sometime in the future when he 
faces the problem. We have great need fo! 
‘snot education’’; that is, educational oppor: 
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tunities for people at the time they face 
real problems. Parent education gets its best 
results when it is offered to parents actually 
facing the daily problems of child care and 
guidance. 


Adult Capacities 


Another reason why adult education is now 
making rapid progress is the increasing realiza- 
tion among the people that the adult has great 
capacity for learning. The old idea that learn- 
ing must be done while young is thoroughly 
discredited. Professor Thorndike, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, has offered abun- 
dant testimony on the capacity of adults for 
learning. His experiments show that while 
_ the best learning period is in the early twenties, 
people of any age below forty-five can learn 
faster than children between ten and fourteen. 
_A person of sixty-five may expect to learn 
about half as rapidly as at twenty-five, but 
more rapidly than at eight or ten. We have 
discovered that the old adage, ‘‘You can’t teach 
-an old dog new tricks,’’ isn’t even true for 
dogs, and its application to people is absurd. 
Still another favorable condition for the fu- 
‘ture growth of adult education is the new 
leisure and promise of future leisure made 
possible by new processes of production. It is 
‘fortunate that at the very period in history 
when our common problems are most complex 
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and numerous, we are achieving the leisure 
time in which to learn how to solve them. 


New Leisure 


At this point we may note what may be re- 
garded as assets of the depression. First, we 
have come to the place where we recognize that 
the modern worker can produce so abundantly 
with the aid of machinery that he earns more 
leisure time. This productivity will have to be 
represented in both shorter work days and 
work weeks, and increased wages and purchas- 
ing power. If we organize our economic life 
to fit the facts and thus provide for this earned 
leisure, we have a definite asset, as a result of 
very painful experience. Second, we have 
learned how utterly demoralizing ‘‘forced lei- 
sure’’ can be. During this period of wide- 
spread forced leisure, that is, unemployment, 
adult education has been one of the main de- 
fenses against the loss of morale. People who 
never did much reading are flocking to our 
public libraries. Those who thought their 
school days were over are using their forced 
leisure for study. Habits of study and interest 
in continued education are stimulated. These 
are assets. Such habits and interests will not 
disappear with the end of the depression. Our 
problem in consolidating these gains and mak- 
ing productive these assets consists of first 
replacing ‘‘forced leisure’? with ‘‘earned lei- 
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- sure’’; and second, providing a permanent pro- 
- gram of adult education to help people to adjust 
their lives to their new earned leisure. Our 
_ depression experience in adult education points 
_ the way for a permanent program. 


I suggest a few points at which adult educa- 
tion should be, and to some extent is, being 
modernized. 


f Modermzing Techmques — 


First, with respect to techniques, adult edu: 


cation needs to be modernized. We need to 
_ apply in practical ways some of the basic prin- 
ciples of teaching adults which have been dis- 
- covered through experimentation. Adult edu- 


cation began by serving the needs of the most 
unfortunate, educationally speaking, that is, 


the illiterate adults. At first, we tried to teach 
_ these adults how to read and write by the same 
_ technique we had been using for children. But 
even here, we soon saw the necessity of using 
_ different methods in the learning process. We 
_ learned to take advantage of the adult experi- 
_ ence in attacking other problems and fitted the 
_ teaching method to the adult mind. Too often 
adult education neglects to take into account 


the vast difference between teaching adults and 


_ teaching children. 


What we need in adult education is not teach- 


ers possessed with a holy desire to teach 
_ people something, but counselors with a desire 
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to find out what adults want to learn, how they 
want to learn it, and how best they can be 
helped. It isn’t necessary to inspire adults to 
want to learn. If they are normal people, they 


already want to learn, and do learn things in — 


spite of any planned program of education. If 
planned adult education is to augment what life 


and living teach daily, it must be concerned | 


with the things adults want to learn to do or 


to understand. It is almost impossible to en- | 


tice adults to learn what is insignificant to them. 
Our experience in serving the interests and 
needs of hundreds of thousands of the victims 


of depression must now contribute to modern- — 
izing adult education in respect to techniques. | 
The management of emergency education by — 
the regular agencies of education, local, State, © 


and Federal, is the best assurance that this 
experience will be made use of in the planning 
of a permanent program. 

Next, modernization of adult education 
should be promoted with respect to objectives. 
Programs which are designed to help people 
learn to become bookkeepers, or mechanics, or 
to work in any number of other vocations are 
generally considered worthy of public and pri- 
vate financial support. Such adult teaching, 
people will say, is practical. 

No one is more enthusiastic about our voca- 
tional education programs than I, but I submit 
that a vocational and social education are as 
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practical as vocational education and fully as 
important. People do not live their lives merely 
as bookkeepers or mechanics. They are hus- 
bands and fathers, wives and mothers, friends 
and neighbors, members of organizations and 
responsible citizens in a democracy. Adult edu- 
cation must contribute to the fullness of life as 
men and women live it in their many and varied 


roles and activities. 


Social Trends 


We are beginning to realize as we make stud- 
ies of social trends and investigate the relations 
of individuals to society, how really important 
it is that we learn how to live cooperatively. 
Learning a trade or vocation is one phase of 
adult education, but the study of economies in 
a search for a solution for the unemployment 
problem is another and quite as important. 
How we answer this problem of ‘‘jobs for all’? 
is the key to the ultimate success of vocational 
training. People must understand how to act 


cooperatively in planning the solution of social 
problems. Farmers need guidance in coopera- 


tively planning a defense against the destruc- 


tion of wind and water if the farmers are to go 
on cultivating their lands. We shall be mod- 
-ernizing adult education when we coordinate 
pyocational education and what may be termed 


‘social education’? and recognize the interde- 
pendency of the two. Adult education must 
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help us not only to acquire and develop individ- 
ual skills and abilities, but to see life as a whole, 
and the relation of the parts to one another, in 


order that we may act intelligently in coopera- _ 


tive effort. 


The good life is not something to have and > 


to hold, but to be continually created. Our | 
whole educational process from the cradle to | 
the grave must be made to contribute to a zest- _ 
ful, cooperative reaching for the good life in | 


all its manifestations. 


The present emergency education program 


has demonstrated that adults are eager for op- 
portunities to continue their education. More 


than two million people were enrolled last 
spring in the numerous classes, a number which © 
is greater than the enrollment in night schools | 


and university extension classes. 
We may count this stimulus to adult education 


as a definite asset. In the attempt to provide | | 
useful work for unemployed teachers and schol- 
ars who were on relief we have mobilized and di- — 


rected the interests of millions of adults in con- 


tinued study. We must not permit this great 


army of adult students to be demobilized when 


‘ they are no longer needed to constitute classes — 
for unemployed teachers. Recruiting for adult — 
education must go forward with even more. 
vigor than before. These people are enlisted — 


in a war to make America safe for democracy. 
The fight to diffuse public enlightenment, 


| 
: 
| 
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which George Washington declared was basic to 
successful democracy, must be continued by 
maintaining our present forces and enlisting 
fresh recruits. Those effective adult teachers 
now on a relief status should be shifted as soon 
as possible to regular and permanent teaching 
positions in the established agencies of educa- 
tion. The program which has been quickly devel- 
oped as an emergency measure, together with 
the encouraging enrollments, should be put on a 
practical permanent basis. If one of our goals 
in modernizing adult education is to make it 
a mass movement, certainly we ought to plan 
to consolidate our depression gains by making 
the emergency opportunities for adult learning 
permanent. In a common concern about public 
affairs we may all come together in a planned 
program of public discussion. I believe that 
the public forum is well adapted to be the 
spear head of the adult education movement in 
a great drive for an improved and modernized 
system of schools for older students. 
The public forum offers an appropriate tech- 
nique by which adults may be guided in a learn- 
ing process. It is a technique which is consist- 
ent with the adult approach to problems. It 
aims to teach people not what to think, but 
how to think through public issues; not what 
is true, but what alternatives there are to choose 
from; not what to believe, but how to get under- 
standing. When public forums are operated 
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on a community-wide basis in cooperation with 


all the agencies affecting adult thinking—news- 
papers, radio, libraries, night schools, univer- 
sity extension classes, clubs, churches, and civic 
organizations, they stimulate adult education 
all along the line. People not only read more 
newspapers and publications, but they read 
with a more critical eye—beyond the headlines. 
They not only use the library more, but with 
greater purpose and understanding. They 
are not only induced to continue their inquiry 
by taking courses in night schools, but come 
better prepared to get more out of these classes. 
The forum technique is quickly adapted to use 
in all social organizations, and its use results 
in improved individual participation in regular 
and new activities. This technique used in all 
free and well-managed forums develops the 
kind of adult mentality which gives force and 
balance to all social groupings in the com- 
munity. 

By widespread public forums we can quickly 
balance our vocational education with ‘‘social’’ 
education. Out of such forums naturally 
erows an interest in institutes, people’s 
schools, and cooperative organizations of all 
kinds which associate people in the quest for 
understanding of their social functions and of 
intelligent action. Through community public 
forums we can make adult education better 
serve the needs of our times, which means that 
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more and more we seek the solution of wndivid- 
ual problems through social organization and 
clear understanding of social problems, 


Social Outlook 


And the forum is well suited as the spear 
head of adult education as a means for increas- 
ing the numbers of people engaged in a continu- 
ation of the learning process. For example, a 
large percentage of the adult population in Des 
Moines, Iowa, will gather in the school house 
this year to participate in more than 600 forum 
discussions, all under trained leadership, at 
no more expense than about $30,000. These 
forums are conducted as a part of the public 
school system. The fact that this program 
’ does not end with the attendance and participa- 
tion at meetings, but builds every other agency 
for adult learning. makes it an obvious pro- 
moter of a truly mass adult education move- 
ment. 

In my opinion, the greatest single step that 
can be taken to modernize adult education would 
be a planned program of public forums looking 
forward to community-wide public discussions 
In every rural and urban district in the country 
within a period of ten years. I estimate that 
such a program would eventually involve some 
ten thousand trained forum leaders and would 
provide for more than fifty thousand meetings 
per week during the school year at a cost of 
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about seventy million dollars. Such a program 
would go a long way toward eradicating 
the civic illiteracy which endangers modern 
democracies. 


Charter for Adult Education 


One of the great assets derived from the 
American Revolution was the Constitution, 
with its clear statement of the purposes of 
American government, its guarantee of civil 
liberty, and its far-sighted provision for amend- 
ment to meet new conditions. I think we might 
crystallize our depression gains in adult edu- 
cation if we would express our plans for the © 
future in a document which might be a consti- 
tution for American education. Following his- 
toric precedent in constitution-making, we © 
might say in a preamble of a charter for adult 
education something like this: ‘‘We, the people | 
of the United States, in order to preserve and 
perpetuate free self-government, do ordain 
that, in addition to public school education for | 
children and youth, we shall make provisions 
for a planned program of adult civic education © 
that will enable every citizen to act with knowl- 
edge, as a result of well-managed, full and free | 
public discussion.’’ Whether we do that de- | 
pends upon the clear-eyed vision and vigorous | 
action of groups of responsible citizens. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER V. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What evidence do we have that leadership in 
a democracy does rise from the ranks of the people? 

Why shouldn’t leadership rise from the ranks just 
as well under a dictatorship ? 

2. Is it utopian to hope and plan for life-long, 
organized education for the masses of citizens? 

What factors in the lives of most people militate 
against continued interest in learning? 

Can these conditions be changed? How? 

3. What is meant by ‘‘spot education’’? 

What real problems do you face as an individual 
or a member of society which might be easier to meet 
if you had opportunity to study and discuss them 
under expert leadership ? 

4. Do our schools develop an intellectual curiosity 
among the students to stimulate them to go on seek- 
ing and learning in adult life? 

Would the organization of a greater program of 
adult civic education serve to improve school tech- 
niques by bringing adults into closer relations to the 
school system ? 

5. How would an understanding of economie prob- 
lems and the subsequent intelligent use of social 
organization minimize the chances of violent crises? 

Should the study and discussion of economic and 
social problems be a major concern of the mass peo- 
ple in a democracy, or ought such matters be left to 
the specialists and business men ? 
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6. What most interferes with the teachability of 
adults? | 

Do older people find it more difficult to understand 
new ideas than young people? Why? 

7. Some people say that leisure time is dangerous | 
for the masses who are not educated sufficiently to 
use it constructively. Others say that education for 
the mass of people must not be carried too far for | 
fear of making them discontented with their lot. 
What do you think? 

8. What difference will it make in our educational | 
and social arrangements whether we take the position 
that ‘‘education is preparation for life,’’ or the posi- 
tion that ‘‘education IS life’’? | 
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VI. 
DICTATORSHIP BY DEFAULT 


. “Democracy is a technique by 
which the will of the majority be- 
comes law, and by which the right 
of the minority to attempt to be- 
come the majority by peaceful 
means is scrupulously protected.’’ 


I submit two brief statements which con- 
trast the nature of dictatorship and the process 


of democracy. The first one is from the pen of © 


a prominent leader of Fascist Germany. It 


follows: 


‘‘In the old parliament, Authority and Re-— 
sponsibility were in reverse order. Responsi-— 


bility went from top to bottom, and Authority 
went from bottom to top. That was a sin 


against natural law ... Here, however, the old — 
principle holds good: Authority goes from top — 


to bottom, but responsibility always from bot- 
tom to top. Each is responsible to him who is 
called to stand next above him. The Leader 
carries final Responsibility ... What the Leader 
wants will be done. His will is law for us.’’* 


1F rom address of Herman Goering, September 15, 1935: 
Berliner Tageblate. 
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The second statement defining the technique 
of democracy is given to us by Walter Thomas 
Mills. He says, ‘‘ Under a democracy, the small- 
est group of people having interests together 
has also its chief man, but he is elected by the 
men below him. The next above is also elected 
by those below, until the last man above has 
been elected by all below, and those below re- 
serve the same power to take one down when 
they do not want him up as they had to put 
him up when they wanted him there.’’? 

Of course, you agree with me straight off 
that the latter view is superior to the former. 
You may think it rather shocking to modern 
intelligence that natural law should be invoked 
to sanctify dictatorship, as divine right was 
used in past history to support absolute 
monarchy. You may even wonder how it is 
possible for civilized people to discard democ- 
racy and endure dictatorship. 


Can It Happen Here? 


But the question in our minds these days is 
this: ‘‘Can It Happen Here?’’ Sinclair Lewis 
writes a book in which he declares through the 
development of a story that it can happen in 
these United States. I am interested in draw- 
ing your attention at this time to a considera- 
tion of how dictatorships are established, and 


* Mills, Walter Thomas—“Democracy or Despotism,”’ 
p. 28. Berkeley, Calif. 
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how we may recognize the tendencies in that 
direction in the incipient stages and take action 
now to preserve American democracy. 

Before we attempt to get at the heart of this 
problem, let us dismiss some of the dramatic > 
but highly improbable ways of establishing dic- | 
tatorship here. We will be sorely misled if we © 
consider ourselves safe and democracy secure | 
merely because there seems to be no threatening | 
dictator at hand reaching for the helm of state 
with prospects of success. We waste our time 
when we scan the horizon for the appearance — 
of a strong man at the head of marching troops... 
While in one place, the dictator marched in this 
dramatic fashion at the head of troops, in an- 
other the thing was accomplished by a parlia- 
mentary coup d’etat. The actual method of 
finally gaining power is incidental. 


Superficial Alarmism 


We dissipate our energy if we become ex- 
cited over the announcement of plots, con- 
cocted in Wall Street or Union Square to seize — 
dictatorial control over our government by a 
march on Washington. These easily detected 
plots are children’s dreams, Hollywood revolu- 
tions, glass eggs incubated in unsound minds. | 
They are not to be feared; hardly deserving of | 
more than amusement. | 

But if we are to be practical in preserving 
democracy, it will be well to understand clearly — 
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what really threatens it, and how dictatorships 
are actually established over a long period of 

time. 

First in importance, therefore, is a clear 
understanding of what democracy means in its 
very essence. This understanding is funda- 
mental as the starting point in preserving and 
improving democracy because it gives a measur- 
ing rod by which to test every movement, every 
proposal, and every tendency in our social 
structure. 

For our purposes here, let me offer a simple 

definition: Democracy is a technique by which 
the will of the majority becomes law, and by 
which the right of the minority to attempt 
to become the majority by peaceful means is 
scrupulously protected. 
Now let me suggest a number of logical prop- 
ositions which stem from this definition, and 
lead us to a discussion of the subject ‘‘ Dictator- 
ship by Default.’’ 

1. The technique of expressing the popular 
will must be understood by the mass of the 
_ people. : 

2. The will expressed by the people in deter- 
mining public policy must be backed by an 

understanding of public affairs. 
38. No given majority can establish a tyranny 
of numbers by suppressing the rights of free 
speech, free press, free assemblage, or penal- 
izing in any way the expression of minority 
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opinion or criticism without thereby ending | 


democracy and instituting autocracy. 


4. If the people at large understand the dem- : 


ocratic technique, and understand the problems 


up for decision, the needs and desires of the | 


vast majority should be relatively satisfied. 
5. If the vast majority is successful in 
promoting its will, in expressing an intelligent 


understanding, there will be general and wide- | 
spread belief in democratic processes and popu- | 


lar government, which is the only sound basis 
for stable and progressive government. 
If these simple propositions are true (and I 


believe they are), we may see at once where | 
to organize our forces for the perpetuation and — 
extension of democracy. First, we place our 


defense lines at the point of civil liberty, and 
plan to protect the essential constitutional 


rights of free expression. Second, we plan our 
aggressive campaign against civic illiteracy by 
developing mass adult education, so that the 
popular will may be vested with intelligent 


understanding of public problems. 

What may happen if we fail to do these two 
things? Will our democracy be overthrown? I 
think not. Overthrow is not the right word. 
Disintegration is more likely to set in, or we 
might say more properly that democracy will 
commit suicide. 

If we neglect our line of defense, and permit 
freedom of expression to be curbed, even by 
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majority consent, we no longer have democracy. 
We have a form of autocracy. Political power 
is no longer in the hands of the people, but 
rather in the hands of the officials who happen 
_ to be in office when civil liberties are curtailed. 
They may or may not use their power over the 
civil rights of the people to protect themselves 
and their policies from criticism and to per- 
petuate themselves in office. Nevertheless, 
practically speaking, democracy does not and 
eannot exist where the rights of free speech, 
free press, and free assemblage are gone. By 
suppressing minorities and gagging discussion 
we determine that if such minorities have suffi- 
cient vitality to enlist large numbers of people 
their only recourse is violence. When the mass 
of the people no longer hold the power to 
accept or reject minority proposals at the polls, 
we cannot know when a minority becomes a 
majority on any issue. In America we have 
no supreme authority which decides what is 
good for the people. When such an authority 
is established, we have dictatorship. Our faith 
is plainly rested upon the assumption that the 
people can be trusted to decide what is good 
for them, and must be left free to choose what 
they consider good from among the alternatives 
open to them. If anybody argues that the 
people cannot be trusted to decide for them- 
selves, he questions the very foundation of de- 
mocracy itself. 
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Let us be clear about this point, and see that 
we cannot preserve democracy by abolishing it. 
Under our form of government, we defeat what 
we regard as pernicious and dangerous doc- — 
trines, policies or proposals, at the polls. Our | 
actions in defeating what we as a people do 
not want are just as important to vigorous | 
self-covernment as our actions in adopting 
what we do want. And we reserve the inalien- 
able right to change our minds in the light of | 
new evidence or experience. Therefore, the | 
line of defense for democracy is at the point > 
of freedom of expression, and that means, in 
the words of the late Justice Holmes, ‘‘freedom 
for the thought that we hate.’’ | 

But we may get dictatorship by default | 
through another route. Democracy is always in | 
danger when it faces a crisis. The technique of — 
majority rule is necessarily slow and requires | 
much time for debate and discussion. An effi- | 
cient democracy avoids crises by making adjust- | 
ments to new conditions from month to month > 
and year to year. If problems vitally affecting 
the mass of the people are permitted to accu- 
mulate, and the citizens are frightened by the > 
staggering perplexities of a multiplicity of is-— 
sues demanding decision, it takes heroic effort 
to prevent a general loss of faith in parliamen- 
tary procedure. | 

World-wide economic depression has chal-— 
lenged all democracies with crises. No democ- | 
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racy can long entertain such a breakdown in 
the social and economic life of the people. If 
democracy fails to solve the problems of unem- 
ployment, poverty and distress, it cannot sur- 
vive. If it does solve these problems progres- 
sively, step by step, giving the people reason- 
able hope of being able to plan a better life for 
themselves, there is no need to fear the impo- 
sition of a dictatorship. 

Dictatorships are nourished to power by the 
failures of representative government to solve 
vital problems. The technique of majority rule 
is abandoned when the majority loses faith in 
its ability to rule. 

Our problem is to save and nourish the faith 
of the people in their ability to rule. That can- 
not be done by speeches and publicity cam- 
paigns. That cannot be done by ‘‘pep-talks’’, 
or merely by patriotic exercises. The basis of 
that faith in majority rule is the reasonable and 
relative success in actually serving the common 
welfare which the people experience in manag- 
ing their own affairs. If through ignorance of 
complex modern social and economic problems, 
citizens vote themselves into chaos and misery, 
you can be sure that their faith in democratic 
processes is seriously shaken. 

It doesn’t take a very great leader to organ- 
ize a confused and self-defeated people to finish 
off an anemic democracy and usher in a dicta- 
torship. Such a man and his close-knit organi- 
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zation should not be charged with overthrow- 
ing democracy, nor should he and his organiza- 
tion be dignified with the credit of establishing 
a dictatorship. If it had not been done by that. 
man and that organization, it would have been 
done by some other. The point is that the mass | 
of the people must stop believing in democracy, | 
in their institutions, in themselves, before dic- 
tatorship can stand a chance of replacing demo- | 
-eratic rule. A democracy which is working 
reasonably well in the interests of the mass of | 
the people, cannot be overthrown by a so-called 
strong man and a minority. Therefore, the ag- 
gressive campaign for believers in democracy | 
must be waged at the point of civic illiteracy. 
We must extend the facilities for public educa- 
tion on public affairs for youth and adults, and 
thus strengthen the very foundation of majority 
rule which is civie enlightenment. 

Bearing these two points in mind,—first, pro- 
tection of civil liberties, and second, education 
for civic intelligence,—let us briefly survey a 
few salient characteristics of dictatorships and 
the tactics employed to gain and hold power. 

Essentially, anti-democratic leaders attempt 
to organize mass faith and following around 
themselves and their promises of deliverance, 
as the people lose faith in democratic processes. 
But, there are certain specific techniques which 
identify the would-be dictator, or the move- 
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ment toward dictatorship Among these, I list 
the following: 

1. Dictatorships are organized from the be- 
ginning on the principle of all power from the 
top to the bottom and all obedience and respon- 
sibility from the bottom to the top. The in- 
ternal structure of the early organization gives 
advance notice of the kind of governmental or- 
ganization such an organization will promote. 
The tactic of dictatorship is control from the 
top by an extensive system of appointment. 
And the movement to build a dictatorship is 
built that way. 

2. In meeting the problem of getting the larg- 
est number of people possible to approve the 
dictatorship, (which, by the way, rarely calls 


Y 
™ 


itself by that name) the tactic employed is emo- , 
tionalized propaganda. The leaders try to dis- 


cover the lowest possible emotional denomina- 
tor of the masses. They ask themselves what 
popular feeling can be played upon to galvanize 
huge numbers of people into a mob, which can 
be swayed and controlled by the mind of a 
leader. It may be hatred of foreign nations, 
fear of invasion, race superiority, womanhood, 
religion, fear of starvation, or any number of 
basic emotional drives. Anti-democratic move- 
ments are distinguished by demonstrations, dis- 
plays, and constant appeals to the basic emo- 
tions,—fear, hate, self-preservation. They do 
not flourish in a critical atmosphere, nor do 
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they welcome diseussion and debate. They are 
sworn enemies of the intellectual approach to 
human problems. They offer to frustrated peo- 
ple a new rallying point, a new faith, a new 
hope. 

3. One of the emotions most easily exploited 
in the interest of establishing dictatorial con- 
trol is an exaggerated sense of patriotism. The 
successful dictator must identify himself and 
his program with the nation. He tries to make 
loyalty to the nation mean loyalty to himself 
as the unselfish deliverer of the nation. His 
movement unceasingly and bitterly assails the 
legislative bodies and the chosen leaders as en- 
emies of the nation. Some such slogan as, 
‘‘Give ‘X’ back to the ‘X’s’ ’’ is devised. The 
movement attempts to make people feel that its 
great leader is patriot number one. Anyone 
who dares to criticize him or his views is called 
an enemy of the nation. The following two 
sentences from the publicity agent of a modern 
dictator gives us a clear view of this tactic: 
‘‘Liberty of intellect must be limited when 
opinion conflicts with the interests of the na- 
tion. The present government is perhaps not 
always right, but no better government is con- 
ceivable.’’ 

4, Another important tactic of dictatorship 
* is to promise anything that a large number of 
people seem to want, and to make believe that 
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they can get it only by elevating the dictator- 
ship to power. 

During the build-up period these promises 
are repeated but rarely explained. He who 
questions the practicability of these promises 
is put down as an enemy of the State. In an 
efficient democracy, the person seeking the ap- 
proval of the electorate realizes that his prom- 
ises must be possible of performance or he is 
soon discredited and unseated. But the dicta- 
tor-candidate can promise anything to get 
power, knowing that he can do what he likes 
afterward. Pertinent to this point is the fact 
that modern dictators have successfully avoided 
making good most of their promises, particu- 
larly those having to do with improving stand- 
ards of living and economic reforms. 

Oo. In direct line with the tactic of dictator- 
ship to play upon emotions and prejudice, 
scapegoats are offered as explanations of mass | 
misery. This race of people, that class, Marx- 
ists, or aliens in general are made scapegoats, 
and the fury of the.people is organized behind 
the hopeful dictator in a righteous attack on 
the supposed enemy. This sort of appeal to an 
- enemy-complex works much better in getting 
and holding mass following than a solid attack 
on real causes by intelligent measures in accord 
with the facts. 

6. One of the major tactics of dictatorship is 


to encourage the people to believe that the par- —~ 
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liamentary system of self-government cannot 
solve complex problems, and that therefore a 
strong man who knows what to do should be 
engaged to run things. 

You will note that I said, ‘‘encourage the peo- 
ple to believe’’. Unless large masses of people 
feel they have some solid grounds for believing 
that representative government isn’t working, 
the movement toward dictatorship cannot get 
a toe-hold. 

Having mentioned just a few of the tactics of 
dictatorship, let me now state my views of the 
way to preserve democracy and render impo- 
tent the tactics to overthrow it. 

Having said that democracy is a technique by 
which the masses of the people may organize 
for their mutual welfare, it follows logically 
that the electorate must understand public 
problems in order to act intelligently on poli- 
cies for the general welfare. 

People will eventually tire of taking their 
own medicine if it fails to cure their ailments. 
They will be glad to turn to a dictator and ac- 
cept his prescription. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only sure 
way to preserve democracy is to encourage the 

maximum of public enlightenment on public 
* affairs. That is the American way. The 
founders of our form of government insisted 
that education must be promoted as basic to the 
continuation of democracy. 
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While our communities were small and the 
problems simple and few, the town meeting and 
the cracker-barrel discussion groups at the 
country store sufficed as means of adult educa- 
tion on public affairs. Now that our communi- 
ties are very large and our problems very com- 
plex, new and more effective means must be de- 
veloped for public discussion and mass educa- 
tion on questions of public policy. 


Adult Civic Education Is Protective Measure 


If it is true that movements toward dictator- 
ship organize from the beginning on the prin- 
ciple of all power from the top to the bottom 
and obedience and responsibility from the bot- 
tom to the top, then all public inquiry and dis- 
cussion which reveal the nature of these move- 
ments are helpful in protecting the interests of 
American citizens who oppose the dictatorship 
technique of control. 

If it is true that these movements depend’ 
upon appeals to the emotional drives instead of 
offering sound programs, then the best protec- 
tion against them is a program of public dis- 
cussion which develops the capacity for critical 
thinking, and encourages the people to demand 
logical and intelligent statements of policy. The 
demagogue is at a distinct disadvantage in a 
public forum where those who oppose him are 
ready to challenge him with facts. The forum 
method trains people to demand sound argu- 
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ment and discredit bombast and the resort to 
slogans. | 

If it is true that anti-democratic movements 
frequently play upon a blind patriotism, substi- 
tuting much flag-waving for intelligent dealing 
with national problems, then the remedy is to 
enable the people to understand their problems 
so well that they cannot be fooled by mere flag- 
waving. The forum method of adult education 
stimulates a true patriotism which is honest 
concern for the general welfare and the striv- 
ing after civic intelligence. 

If it is true that dictatorships gain following 
by promising almost anything that a large num- 
ber of people want, regardless of how imprac- 
tical or impossible these promises are, then the 
best defense against this irresponsible promis- 
ing is widespread public understanding of the 
facts, and an electorate so trained in critical 
_ thinking that it demands to know how the de- 
liverers propose to make good their promises. 
The public forum platform is an uncomfortable 
place for a demagogue who has to answer ques- 
tions dealing with practical performance. 

If it is true that these undemocratic move- 
ments put up scapegoats as substitutes for real 
causes of economic and social maladjustment, 
‘then the forum technique acts in the people’s 
interest by submitting these scapegoats to the 
strong light of public investigation. People 
who are familiar with the facts, and constantly 
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seeking real causes cannot easily be deluded 
into fighting straw men set up by demagogues. 

Finally, if it is true that dictatorships seek 
to encourage the people to believe that the par- 
liamentary system cannot solve complex prob- 
lems, then the best answer of a democratic so- 
ciety is to prepare itself with the civic intelli- 
gence necessary to make the parliamentary sys-' 
tem work. Mass adult civic education, the free 
exchange of opinion among the rank and file of 
the people, the development of the critical mind, 
and the constant discussion of public problems 
offer the only sound basis for dealing with com- 
plex issues within the framework of a democ- 
racy. 

Frequently when I propose the extension of 
adult civic education through public affairs 
forums, I am faced with this retort: ‘‘Do you 
think we can talk our way out of our difficul- 
ties?’’ This remark is usually followed by an 
appeal for action. Let me leave you with this 
thought, Democracy means action by the ma~ 
jority. Therefore, no vital problem can be 
solved the democratic way until the majority of 
people understand its solution. Anybody who 
wants to get to solutions without the under- 
standing and intelligent support of the major- 
ity is simply not a believer in democracy. I am 
a believer in democracy. I am willing to wait 
for solutions until the majority is intelligent 
enough to support them. But, I know that if 
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the masses of the people do not discuss and talk 


about their problems constantly, real solutions © 


will not be evolved by the democratic technique. 
Eventually, democracy will go down, collapse 
because of its inability to meet real problems. 
For that reason, I advocate with all my energy 
the extension and improvement of the means of 
mass education on public affairs. Intelligent 
action depends upon a program of intelligent 
discussion. 


| 


CuaptTer VI. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Can a dictatorship be established merely by ad- 
vocating everywhere that people give up parliamen- 
tary procedure and follow a strong man? 

Can the establishment of a dictatorship be pre- 
vented merely by preventing the would-be dictator 
and his supporters from advocating it? 

What conditions must prevail before any number 
of people will be induced to follow a dictator-type? 

2. Is the imposition of controls over industry and. 
the passage of laws interfering with the freedom of 
action of certain groups through the machinery of 
representative government properly termed a tend- 
enecy toward dictatorship ? 

Are government officials who endorse unpopular 
laws to be compared with dictators? 

Should the majority dictate to the minority through 
legislative channels? 

3. Is the restriction of freedom of action by major- 
ity rule the same in kind as the restriction of free- 
dom of speech and press by majority vote? 

Why do we say that the suppression of free ex- 
pression is undemocratic, but the suppression of the 
production of unfit foods or the distribution of 
spoiled meat is a proper function of democracy? 

What is the difference? 

4. Is democracy the only possible alternative to 
Fascism or Communism? Are democracy, commu- 
nism, socialism, fascism and anarchism mutually ex- 
clusive terms? 

5, Can ‘political democracy’’ exist without ‘‘eco- 
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nomic democracy’’? Why do some claim that indi- 
vidualistie capitalism and democracy must go to- 
eether ? 

Is Sweden socialistic? Is it a democracy? 

Does collectivism require the mechanism of dic- 
tatorship ? 

6. Is strong leadership compatible with democracy ? 

Does a system of checks and balances giving cer- 
tain powers to different branches of the government 
necessarily discourage the entrance of strong leaders 
into political life? 

7. Does the fact that the Supreme Court is above 
the power of the people to elect its members or re- 
move them make it an undemocratic institution? 

Could its decisions be properly labeled dictatorial ? 

Does it safeguard us from hasty, ill-considered and 
damaging innovations? 

8. Are there any indications in the United States 
of a trend either toward a capitalistic dictatorship 
like fascism or a working class dictatorship like 
communism? If so, what are they? 
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VIL. 
FREEDOM TO LEARN 


... “It should be the primary con- 
cern of our professional educational 
orgamezations to safeguard our edu- 
cational system from the straight- 
jacketing influence of alien doc- 
trines of suppression and censor- 
ship.’’ 


Because of the importance of the subject I 
have been asked to discuss, and because of the 
unfortunate necessity of protecting oneself 
from certain Scribes and Pharisees in our 
midst who seem to miss no opportunity to mis- 
represent and distort what is said on this sub- 
ject, I have decided to confine myself to a writ- 
ten statement. 

The last decade has revealed a tidal wave of 
anti-democratic movements throughout the 
world. Claiming that the principles of democ- 
racy are impractical for our highly complex 
machine age, dictators have marched to power. 
‘With religious fervor, their adherents prophesy 
the ultimate downfall of the principles of self- 
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government, and the triumph of the doctrines 
of the totalitarian state. 

Whereas, once we claimed that peoples ex- 
ploited by old world despotisms would eventu- 
ally turn to democracy, the Napoleonic voices 
abroad now boast that people who are unsuc- 
cessful in ruling themselves will gladly turn 
from liberty to the promise of dictated security 
and efficiency. Only a few years ago it seemed 
that our claims were to be quickly and com- 
pletely vindicated, and that democracy had tri- 
umphed as the predominant form of social and 
political life in the world. Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and the new post-war countries came 
into the orbit of democracy. Even China pat- 
terned its revolution after ours, and many of 
its new institutions were modeled according to 
our example. But now, democracy is definitely 
being challenged. The next decade may deter- 
mine whether democracy will survive. 

Fortunately for us, we are experiencing a 
new awakening, a new social consciousness, and 
a new expression of popular concern for demo- 
cratic processes. There is no doubt that the 
constructive forces in America are now devoted 
to a serious attack upon the problems of the 
new industrialism to be built within the frame- 
work of self-government. But there are also 
repercussions from that tidal wave abroad. 
Even here in our country a certain amount of 
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distrust of the democratic way is being 
expressed. 

But again, fortunately for us, the experimen- 
tations to test the modern applications of the 
principles of absolutism are being made over 
seas where we may witness the practical results, 
and contrast them with our own attempts to ad- 
just our social system to this baffling machine 
age. Already we may see the outcomes of dic- 
tatorship: steadily declining standards of liv- 
ing; persecution of all dissenters; suppression 
and censorship of speech, assembly, and the 
press; the crushing of women’s rights; the 
burning of books; the repudiation of scholar- 
ship; the emasculation of education; the limita- 
tion of educational opportunities; and finally 
the destruction of youth in imperialist war. 

You may say, ‘‘What has this to do with the 
question: ‘‘Should educational organizations 
safeguard freedom of thought and instruc- 
tion in American, schools’’?? My answer is 
this: It should be the primary concern of our 
professional educational oranizations to safe- 
guard our educational system from the straight- 
jacketing influence of alien doctrines of sup- 
pression and censorship. 

One of the major characteristics of modern 
dictatorships is the imposition of iron-clad con- 
trol over education. They aim to prevent both 
youth and adults from hearing about, reading 
about, or discussing other governments. They 
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suppress all inquiry of the criticisms of their 
regimes on the ground that such consideration 
is seditious, that all critics are disloyal, and 
that the acts of the government are not prop- 
erly subject to investigation or analysis. To 
youth, the modern Caesars say, ‘‘ Yours is not 
to question why, yours is but to do and die.’’ 
To the world, they say, ‘‘People believe what 
they are told, and we propose to tell them.’’ 
Education consists purely of learning what the 
rulers dictate to be truth. Patriotism consists 
of believing implicitly, and following unques- 
tioning ly. 

Some few among’ us, apparently unfamiliar 
with the parenthood of their proposals, are 
seeking to interfere with the democratic proc- 
ess of free inquiry, which has always been basic 
to our system of education, by imposing re- 
strictions and taboos, borrowed directly from 
the repressive systems of dictatorial regimen- 
tation abroad. 

We must state our faith plainly and defend 
not only our profession but democracy itself 
by insisting on freedom of thought and freedom 
of instruction. 

I think it highly proper that I should state, 
as one who has been active in school adminis- 
tration for over twenty years, that I know of no 
other body of citizens in public or private serv- 
ice more devoted to the principles of democ- 
racy, and more conscientious in the discharge 
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of their duties and responsibility than teachers. 
Out of a million teachers in our schools there 
may be a few, unfaithful to their high calling, 
who use their positions to plead for principles 
contrary to our ideals of freedom, self-govern- 
ment, equality of opportunity and justice for 
all. I have not met them. We who live in the 
educational world certainly can testify that the 
number of such teachers is infinitesimal. 

If any criticism properly may be leveled 
against a few in our profession whose purposes 
are pernicious or whose methods are undemo- 
cratic, it is not because the schools have encour- 
aged teachers to ‘‘preach’’ or ‘‘advocate’’ so- 
cial doctrines in the classroom. On the con- 
trary, the criticism might more legitimately be 
made that in the caution which has been exer- 
cised to avoid the pitfalls of propaganda, we 
have neglected to provide adequate opportuni- 
ties for students to come to grips with the im- 
portant social and economic issues of the day. 
We have failed to contribute the degree of so- 
cial understanding which our people must have 
to enable them to preserve and improve democ- 
racy. 


Primary Purpose of Free Education 


The founding fathers of American education 
made it abundantly clear that the primary pur- 
pose of free public education in a democracy 
should be to prepare youth for intelligent and 
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independent exercise of citizenship. They saw 
that the improvement of personal competency 
and culture was second in importance in a 
scheme of education for stable self-government. 

We are charged with the stern responsibility 
of liberating the minds of youth, of giving them 
the mental agility with which to grapple with 
the inescapable perplexities of a swiftly mov- 
ing social order. It is not our right as teachers 
to impose our personal beliefs, prejudices, 
biases, and philosophies. ‘‘Liberating’’ means 
to me that we must teach young people how to 
think clearly and precisely, to analyze, to criti- 
cise, to weigh evidence, to discover facts, to 
check conclusions, and to discuss. We cannot 
be content with fulfilling our negative obliga- 
tion not to impose our own ideas. We must 
also fulfill the great positive obligation of lead- 
ing youth, and adults too, in full, free, unre- 
stricted investigation of the world in which we 
live and its many varied and conflicting ideas. 
We must be impartial and expert guides of 
learners in their ceaseless quest for knowledge 
and understanding. Nothing short of that can 
be honored with the term ‘‘education’’. Noth- 
ing short of that can make of our people the in- 
tellectually vigorous, discriminating, self-reli- 
ant, and self-respecting citizens which a sturdy 
democracy demands. 

We have a long way to go in the scientific 
management of this unfolding process of dis- 
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covery and learning, which we call education. 
We will do well in protecting the freedom of 
instruction to pay special attention to the prob- 
lem of organizing our curriculum so that com- 
plex problems are opened up to the students 
when they are really prepared to cope with 
them’ intelligently. One reason why we have 
forced so much of the social studies subject 
matter into the early stages of the process is 
that we knew that for most people there would 
probably be little or no chance later to get a 
glimpse of such problems. This stuffing of the 
school curriculum will be rendered unnecessary 
in the future as we develop adult education to 
the point where the masses of American citi- 
zens expect to go on with the organized learn- 
ing process throghout life. 


Teaching Social Studies 


Also, we have need of examining our tech- 
niques of teaching social studies in the secon- 
dary schools to see that the teaching is really 
training young minds for critical analysis, and 
not simply retailing information. The discus- 
sion method, the guided research program, and 
the use of a wide selection of reading will con- 
tribute to assuring an unbiased presentation. 

More than this, we need to arrive at a clear 
view of what we as educators mean by aca- 
demic freedom and by that little word ‘‘teach’’, 
and to make our position understood by the cit- 
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izens in our communities. The assumption is 
so frequently made in this whole discussion of 
freedom of instruction that the word ‘‘teach’’ 
is synonymous with the word ‘‘indoctrinate”’ 
and ‘‘advocate’’. Therefore, it must be made 
clear, somehow, that true teaching seeks to pro- 
duce an understanding of ideas, principles, and 
theories, leaving the individual free to choose 
for himself. 

What people seem to fear, when they, per- 
haps unwittingly, subscribe to alien and un- 
democratic proposals to interfere with freedom 
of instruction, is that teachers will use their 
positions to ‘‘preach’’ and advocate social phi- 
losophies necessarily included in certain 
courses. For this reason it is highly important 
that we make it crystal clear by our classroom 
deeds as well as by our professional pronounce- 
ments, that when we seek the right to teach and 
the inalienable and essential American right of 
the learner to learn, we are not asking for the 
right to ‘‘preach’’ or ‘‘advocate’’. 

At the same time, we must make it clear that, 
having avoided the role of the propagandist, we 
are not responsible if students accept unpopu- 
lar ideas as a result of discovering them in this 
process of free inquiry. The only way to be 
sure that students will not accept ideas con- 
trary to the accepted ones, is to go the whole 
way as in the case of foreign dictatorships, and 
impose strict censorship to prevent the expres- 
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sion of these opposing ideas by speech or 
printed word. And even then as the history of 
autocracy so clearly reveals, such ideas are cir- | 
culated by an underground movement, which in 
itself vests them with particular interest for 
youth. 


Democratic Method 


If we believe in democracy, we believe that 
truth is the answer to error, that right triumphs 
eventually in a free market of thoroughgoing 
discussion and study. It seems to me that we 
should have faith in the belief that students 
who are taught how to think clearly and weigh 
all evidence are more likely to make good citi- 
zens, competent to express intelligent choices, 
than people who are told what to think and, by 
some dictatorial censor, are protected from un- 
popular thoughts. It seems to me they are 
more likely to choose what is ‘‘right’’. 

In reality, when we ask for freedom of 
thought and instruction for the American 
schools for so-called ‘‘academic freedom’’, we 
are not asking for something for ourselves but 
for the students and for the preservation of 
American democracy. Freedom of speech, of 
press, of assembly, and of teaching, go hand in 
hand. These freedoms are not primarily for 
the protection of the individual rights of speak- 
ers, or publishers, or organizers of meetings, 
or of teachers. They are fundamental to de- 
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mocracy because they protect the masses of 
people in their essential right to hear, to read, 
to assemble and discuss, and to learn. Once 
any one of these freedoms is successfully sup- 
pressed, we are in danger of losing all of them. 
We are thereby put on the road toward an 
authoritarian society, in which the people may 
be regimented by control over and restriction 
of the opportunities to get at the alternatives 
from which they may choose. It is as much the 
function of citizenship to reject proposals as to 
accept them. Therefore, it must be a funda- 
mental right in a democracy that people have 
free access to knowledge about any and all pro- 
posals in order that they may be intelligent in 
their rejections as well as in their acceptances. 


Distrust of Democracy 


If we fear that people who are free to hear 
and discuss every idea, plan, or proposal, will 
choose the wrong idea, a bad plan, or a vicious 
proposal, the only answer to that fear must be 
some kind of authoritarian dictation permitting 
the consideration of certain ideas, and prohib- 
iting the mention or discussion of others. 

Certain European countries have finally come 
to that system of censorship. If our profession 
believes in democracy, it must do its part in 
safeguarding our schools from the beginnings 
of dictatorship. To me, that means vigorous 
and united effort on the part of teachers and 
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patriotic American citizens, not only to thwart 
specific threats to academic freedom but to im- 
prove our educational personnel, our tech- 
niques, and our whole program of education, so 
that we may more adequately and competently 
meet the heavy demands which democracy 
makes upon its citizens for intelligent action. 


CuaptTer VII. 
TOPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is dictatorship peculiarly a product of Euro- 
pean conditions? Would the same methods be used 
here if the same conditions prevailed ? 

Does the existence of a Constitution and the divi- 
sion of governmental power among the three branches 
furnish a guarantee against the rise of dictatorship ? 

2. Would you be in favor of suppressing the 
speech of a man who claims that the world is flat 
and advocates the adoption of this view despite 
scientific evidence to the contrary? 

Is the spreading of such untruth and bad theory 
dangerous to our society ? 

Should teachers be permitted to explain such 
ideas? 

3. Is there a sufficiently clear distinction to be 
drawn between ‘‘advocacy’’ and ‘‘teaching’’ to 
justify the policy of dealing with individual cases 
of alleged advocacy of anti-democractic ideas as they 
arise, or 1s such a distinction lacking so that a gen- 
eral provision against dealing with certain subjects 
Should be prohibited altogether ? 

4. Should students of social questions who have 
qualified as professors in higher institutions be per- 
mitted to express their own conclusions? If so, under 
what circumstances? 

Is such expression propagandistie if these conclu- 
Slons are in agreement with the status quo ideas? 

Is such expression propagandistie if the conclu- 
sions are contrary to accepted views? 
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d. Should college students as a part of their edu- 
cation be exposed to important but unpopular views 
aS expressed by those who believe in them? 

When are young people sufficiently mature to deal 
with controversial questions? 

6. Is it humanly possible for a student of social 
questions to devote his life to research and study 
without reaching some conclusions? 

Would a person who did not reach conclusions as 
a result of such study be of the intellectual quality 
to warrant appointment to a teaching post? 

If a person does believe certain things as a result 
of his inquiry, can he still be impartial in his teach- 
ing? 

7. What do you feel is implied by ‘‘academic 
freedom’’? 

8. Is it dangerous to stimulate people to be critical 
and to question existing ideas and ways of doing 
things? 

How do we arrive at real convictions? 

Is the person who accepts what he is told unques- 
tioningly apt to possess deep convictions? 
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